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Week Ending Friday, July 11, 1986 


Centennial of the Statue of Liberty 





Remarks at the Opening Ceremonies. 
July 3, 1986 





Thank you. And Lee Iacocca,! thank you 
on behalf of all of America. President and 
Madam Mitterrand, my fellow Americans, 
the iron workers from New York and New 
Jersey who came here to begin restoration 
work were at first puzzled and a bit put off 
to see foreign workers, craftsmen from 
France, arrive. Jean Wiart, the leader of the 
French workers, said his countrymen un- 
derstood. After all, he asked, how would 
Frenchmen feel if Americans showed up to 
help restore the Eiffel Tower? 


But as they came to know each other— 
these Frenchmen and Americans—affec- 
tions grew; and so, too, did perspectives. 
The Americans were reminded that Miss 
Liberty, like the many millions she’s wel- 
comed to these shores, is of foreign birth, 
the gift of workers, farmers, and shopkeep- 
ers and children who donated hundreds of 
thousands of francs to send her here. They 
were the ordinary people of France. This 
statue came from their pockets and from 
their hearts. 


The French workers, too, made discover- 
ies. Monsieur Wiart, for example, normally 
lives in a 150-year-old cottage in a small 
French town, but for the last year he’s been 
riding the subway through Brooklyn. “A 
study in contrasts,” he said—contrasts 
indeed. But he has also told the newspapers 
that he and his countrymen learned some- 
thing else at Liberty Island. For the first 
time, they worked in proximity with Ameri- 
cans of Jewish, black, Italian, Irish, Russian, 
Polish, and Indian backgrounds. “Fascinat- 


1 Lee Iacocca was chairman of the Statue 
of Liberty and Ellis Island Foundation, 
which was responsible for raising funds for 
the restoration of the statue. 


ing,” he said, “to see different ethnic and. 
national types work and live so well togeth- 
er. 

Well, it’s how we like to think of Amer- 
ica. And it’s good to know that Miss Liberty 
is still giving life to the dream of a new 
world where old antagonisms could be cast 
aside and people of every nation could live 
together as one. 

It’s especially fitting that this lesson 
should be relived and relearned here by 
Americans and Frenchmen. President Mit- 
terrand, the French and American people 
have forged a special friendship over the 
course of two centuries. Yes, in the 1700's, 
France was the midwife of our liberty. In 
two World Wars, America stood with 
France as she fought for her life and for 
civilization. And today, Mr. President, with 
infinite gentleness, your countrymen tend 
the final resting places, marked now by 
rows of white crosses and stars, of more 
than 60,000 Americans who remain on 
French soil, a reminder since the days of 
Lafayette of our mutual struggles and sacri- 
fices for freedom. So, tonight, as we cele- 
brate the friendship of our two nations, we 
also pray: May it ever be so. God bless 
America, and vive la France. 

And yet, my fellow Americans, it is not 
only the friendship of two peoples but the 
friendship of all peoples that brings us here 
tonight. We celebrate something more than 
the restoration of this statue’s physical gran- 
deur. Another worker here, Scott Aronsen, 
a marble restorer, has put it well: “I grew 
up in Brooklyn and never went to the 
Statue of Liberty. But when I first walked 
in there to work, I thought about my grand- 
fathers coming through here. And which of 
us does not think of other grandfathers and 
grandmothers, from so many places around 
the globe, for whom this statue was the first 
glimpse of America. 

“She was silhouetted very clear,” one of 
them wrote about standing on deck as their 
ship entered New York Harbor. “We passed 
her very slowly. Of course we had to look 
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up. She was beautiful.” Another talked of 
how all the passengers rushed to one side of 
the boat for a fast look at their new home 
and at her. “Everybody was crying. The 
whole boat bent toward her. She was beau- 
tiful with the early morning light.” 


To millions returning home, especially 
from foreign wars, she was also special. A 
young World War captain of artillery de- 
scribed how, on a troopship returning from 
France, even the most hard-bitten veteran 
had trouble blinking back the tears. “I’ve 
never seen anything that looked so good,” 
that doughboy, Harry Truman, wrote to his 
fiancee, Bess, back in Independence, Mis- 
souri, “as the Liberty Lady in New York 
Harbor.” 


And that is why tonight we celebrate this 
mother of exiles who lifts her light beside 
the golden door. Many of us have seen the 
picture of another worker here, a tool belt 
around his waist, balanced on a narrow 
metal rod of scaffolding, leaning over to 
place a kiss on the forehead of Miss Liberty. 
Tony Soraci, the grandson of immigrant 
Italians, said it was something he was proud 
to do, “something to tell my grandchil- 
dren.” 


Robert Kearney feels the same way. At 
work on the statue after a serious illness, he 
gave $10,000 worth of commemorative pins 
to those who visited here. Part of the 
reason, he says, was an earlier construction 
job over in Hoboken and his friend named 
Blackie. They could see the harbor from the 
building where they were working on, and 
every morning Blackie would look over the 
water, give a salute, and say, “That’s my 
gal.” 


Well, the truth is, she’s everybody’s gal. 
We sometimes forget that even those who 
came here first to settle the new land were 
also strangers. I’ve spoken before of the tiny 
Arabella, a ship at anchor just off the Mas- 
sachusetts coast. A little group of Puritans 
huddled on the deck. And then John Win- 
throp, who would later become the first 
Governor of Massachusetts, reminded his 
fellow Puritans there on that tiny deck that 
they must keep faith with their God, that 
the eyes of all the world were upon them, 
and that they must not forsake the mission 
that God had sent them on, and they must 
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be a light unto the nations of all the 
world—a shining city upon a hill. 

Call it mysticism if you will, I have always 
believed there was some divine providence 
that placed this great land here between 
the two great oceans, to be found by a spe- 
cial kind of people from every corner of the 
world, who had a special love for freedom 
and a special courage that enabled them to 
leave their own land, leave their friends 
and their countrymen, and come to this 
new and strange land to build a new world 
of peace and freedom and hope. 

Lincoln spoke about hope as he left the 
hometown he would never see again to 
take up the duties of the Presidency and 
bring America through a terrible civil war. 
At each stop on his long train ride to Wash- 
ington, the news grew worse: The Nation 
was dividing; his own life was in peril. On 
he pushed, undaunted. In Philadelphia he 
spoke in Independence Hall, where 85 
years earlier the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had been signed. He noted that much 
more had been achieved there than just 
independence from Great Britain. It was, 
he said, “hope to the world, future for all 
time.” 

Well, that is the common thread that 
binds us to those Quakers on the tiny deck 
of the Arabella, to the beleaguered farmers 
and landowners signing the Declaration in 
Philadelphia in that hot Philadelphia hall, to 
Lincoln on a train ready to guide his people 
through the conflagration, to all the millions 
crowded in the steerage who passed this 
lady and wept at the sight of her, and those 
who’ve worked here in the scaffolding with 
their hands and with their love—Jean 
Wiart, Scott Aronsen, Tony Soraci, Robert 
Kearney, and so many others. 

We’re bound together because, like them, 
we too dare to hope—hope that our chil- 
dren will always find here the land of liber- 
ty in a land that is free. We dare to hope 
too that we'll understand our work can 
never be truly done until every man, 
woman, and child shares in our gift, in our 
hope, and stands with us in the light of 
liberty—the light that, tonight, will shortly 
cast its glow upon her, as it has upon us for 
two centuries, keeping faith with a dream 
of long ago and guiding millions still to a 
future of peace and freedom. 
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And now we will unveil that gallant lady. 
Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:28 p.m. on 
Governors Island. His remarks concluded 
with the illumination of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. The President then bestowed Medals of 
Liberty on Henry A. Kissinger, Franklin R. 
Chang-Diaz, I.M. Pei, Itzhak Perlman, 
James B. Reston, Kenneth Clark, Albert B. 
Sabin, An Wang, Elie Wiesel, Bob Hope, 
and Hanna Holburn Gray. 


Centennial of the Statue of Liberty 





Remarks on the Lighting of the Statue’s 
Torch. July 3, 1986 





While we applaud those immigrants who 
stand out, whose contributions are easily 
discerned, we know that America’s heroes 
are also those whose names are remem- 
bered by only a few. Many of them passed 
through this harbor, went by this lady, 
looked up at her torch, which we light to- 
night in their honor. 

They were the men and women who la- 
bored all their lives so that their children 
would be well-fed, -clothed, and -educated, 
the families that went through great hard- 
ship yet kept their honor, their dignity, and 
their faith in God. They passed on to their 
children those values, values that define civ- 
ilization and are the prerequisites of human 
progress. They worked in our factories, on 
ships and railroads, in stores, and on road 
construction crews. They were teachers, 
lumberjacks, seamstresses, and journalists. 
They came from every land. 

What was it that tied these profoundly 
different people together? What was it that 
made them not a gathering of individuals, 
but a nation? That bond that held them 
together, as it holds us together tonight, 
that bond that has stood every test and 
travail, is found deep in our national con- 
sciousness: an abiding love of liberty. 

For love of liberty, our forebears—colo- 
nists, few in number and with little to 
defend themselves—fought a war for inde- 
pendence with what was then the world’s 
most powerful empire. For love of liberty, 
those who came before us tamed a vast wil- 
derness and braved hardships which, at 


times, were beyond the limits of human en- 
durance. For love of liberty, a bloody and 
heart-wrenching civil war was fought. And 
for love of liberty, Americans championed 
and still champion, even in times of peril, 
the cause of human freedom in far-off 
lands. 

“The God who gave us life,” Thomas Jef-" 
ferson once proclaimed, “gave us liberty at 
the same time.” But like all of God’s pre- 
cious gifts, liberty must never be taken for 
granted. Tonight we thank God for the 
many blessings He has bestowed on our 
land; we affirm our faithfulness to His rule 
and to our own ideals; and we pledge to 
keep alive the dream that brought our fore- 
fathers and mothers to this brave new land. 

On this theme the poet Emma Lazarus, 
moved by this unique symbol of the love of 
liberty, wrote a very special dedication 100 
years ago. The last few lines are ones we 
know so well; set to the music of Irving 
Berlin, they take on tonight a special mean- 
ing. 


[At this point, a choir sang the last few 
lines from the poem “The New Colossus”.| 


We are the keepers of the flame of liber- 
ty. We hold it high tonight for the world to 
see, a beacon of hope, a light unto the na- 
tions. 

And so with joy and celebration and with 
a prayer that this lamp shall never be extin- 
guished, I ask that you all join me in this 
symbolic act of faith, this lighting of Miss 
Liberty’s torch. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:04 p.m. on 
Governors Island. At the conclusion of the 
ceremonies, he went to Pocantico Hills, NY, 
where he stayed overnight. 


Centennial of the Statue of Liberty 





Remarks During the Review of Operation 
Sail. July 4, 1986 





Thank you, Lee, and thank you all. It’s 
been said that we Americans count our 
blessings too seldom. ‘But not this weekend. 
This weekend we celebrate, my friends, we 
cut loose. 
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The procession that we are about to wit- 
ness will be as colorful as fireworks, as ma- 
jestic as Lady Liberty herself. I hear you.! 
[Laughter] it will speak to us of the past, of 
the days when great ships like these 
dropped anchor in our harbors to unload 
tea from China, whale oil from open seas, 
and, yes, immigrants from around the 
world. It will speak to us of present and 
future amity between our nation and the 
many nations that have sent ships here 
today to lend their beauty—the curve of 
their hulls, the lines of their masts and rig- 
ging as they stand out against the sea, the 
sky—to our rejoicing. 


Passing in review today we see more than 
20 of the 30 or so tall ships that are left in 
the world. The U.S. Coast Guard bark 
Eagle will lead the procession. Schooners, 
barks, brigantines, and ketches from more 
than 30 countries are entering the harbor. 

Somehow, men have always found 
moving the sight of these vessels of wood 
and metal and canvas. Indeed, some centur- 
ies ago one writer of proverbs described as 
“wonderful the way of a ship in the midst 
of a sea.” Perhaps it has something to do 
with the knowledge that nothing binds sail- 
ing ships, nothing holds them back, that 
they can travel anywhere across the vast 
and trackless sea. Perhaps, indeed, these 
vessels embody our conception of liberty 
itself: to have before one no impediments, 
only open spaces; to chart one’s own course 
and take the adventure of life as it comes; 
to be free as the wind—as free as the tall 
ships themselves. 


It’s fitting, then, that this procession 
should take place in honor of Lady Liberty. 
And as the wind swells the sails, so too may 
our hearts swell with pride that all that Lib- 
erty’s sons and daughters have accom- 
plished in this the land of the free. 


This spectacle has been literally years in 
the planning. On behalf of the American 
people I want to thank Ambassador Bus 
Mosbacher and his entire Operation Sail 
staff for making this international celebra- 
tion, this stately salute to Liberty. 


1 The President referred to the sounding 
of a ship’s horn. 
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And now, Bus, where are you? Come for- 
ward. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:59 a.m. on 
Governors Island. He was introduced by 
Lee Iacocca, chairman of the Statue of Lib- 
erty and Ellis Island Foundation. Emil 
Mosbacher, Jr., was the chairman of Oper- 
ation Sail. 

Prior to President Reagan’s remarks, he 
and President Mitterrand were presented 
first day issue stamps commemorating the 
Statue of Liberty by Alain Madelin, French 
Director of Posts, and Albert V. Casey, U.S. 
Postmaster General, respectively. 

Earlier in the morning, the President 
went to the U.S.S. lowa in New York Harbor 
to view the International Naval Review. 


International Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters at a 
Meeting With President Francois 
Mitterrand of France. July 4, 1986 





Q. Mr. President, are you going to send a 
message to Mr. Gorbachev with French 
President Mitterrand? 

President Reagan. 1 don’t think that 
would be appropriate to impose on him. He 
has his own matters—other countries—— 

Q. What would you like him to say, 
though? ‘ 

Q. Will you discuss with him today the 
East-West relationship? 

President Reagan. Oh, | think we'll talk 
about things like that, yes. 

Q. What would you like him to express to 
Mr. Gorbachev about your view toward a 
summit and an arms control agreement? 

President Reagan. As I say, we each have 
our own relationships with our countries 
and—— 

Q. Are you concerned that he is not more 
supportive of strategic defense than he is— 
President Mitterrand? 

President Reagan. We have a very happy 
relationship. 

Q. Mr. Gorbachev, in his latest speech, 
said that you are still—the United States— 
still not serious about arms control. 

President Reagan. Well, then he’s just 
misinformed. 
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Q. Mr. Reagan, do you know—— 

Q. When will you send your own message 
to Mr. Gorbachev? When will you respond 
to his letter? 

President Reagan. We're meeting and 
talking about that right now. 

Q. Are you going to resolve the differ- 
ences between Secretaries Shultz and Wein- 
berger on how to respond to Mr. Gorba- 
chev? [Laughter] 

President Reagan. You see them here. 
My right and my left hand. [Laughter] I 
would be lost without either one of them. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, why aren’t you letting 
the boxing team go to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Speakes.' Okay, that’s it. That’s all. 
Sorry. Open the door, and go. 

Q. Mr. President, why aren’t you letting 
the boxing team go to the Soviet Union? 

President Reagan. | think I can answer 
that very easily. That happens to be a com- 
mercial undertaking, and it is a military 
team. And we cannot use the military in 
that sense in a commercial undertaking. 

Q. The Fourth of July celebration last 
night, sir—a commercial undertaking. 

Q. Why is it different? 

Q. ABC—Wolper sold it— 

President’ Reagan. Coverage of that 
kind—but the ceremony would have gone 
on if there was no coverage. 

Q. President Mitterrand, what would you 
like to tell General Secretary Gorbachev? 

Mr. Speakes. We've ended the photo op, 
Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News], I’m 
sorry. Go. Out. 

Q. I’ve seen enough. 

Mr. Speakes. Leave. Let’s go. 

Q. President Mitterrand is trying to 
answer. 

President Mitterrand. When | get back, I 
will explain the answer to your question. 

Q. Merci. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:30 p.m. at 
the Admiral’s Residence on Governors 
Island. President Reagan and President Mit- 
terrand attended a working luncheon at the 
residence. During their meeting, President 
Mitterrand presented President Reagan with 
the deed to the Statue of Liberty, reenacting 


1ZLarry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 


the presentation which took place between 
representatives of France and the United 
States more than 100 years ago. 


Independence Day 





Address to the Nation. July 4, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

In a few moments the celebration will 
begin here in New York Harbor. It’s going 
to be quite a show. I was just looking over 
the preparations and thinking about a 
saying that we had back in Hollywood 
about never doing a scene with kids or ani- 
mals because they’d steal the scene every 
time. So, you can rest assured I wouldn’t 
even think about trying to compete with a 
fireworks display, especially on the Fourth 
of July. 

My remarks tonight will be brief, but it’s 
worth remembering that all the celebration 
of this day is rooted in history. It’s recorded 
that shortly after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed in Philadelphia cele- 
brations took place throughout the land, 
and many of the former colonists—they 
were just starting to call themselves Ameri- 
cans—set off cannons and marched in fife 
and drum parades. 


What a contrast with the sober scene that 
had taken place a short time earlier in Inde- 
pendence Hall. Fifty-six men came forward 
to sign the parchment. It was noted at the 
time that they pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honors. And that 
was more than rhetoric; each of those men 
knew the penalty for high treason to the 
Crown. “We must all hang together,” Ben- 
jamin Franklin said, “or assuredly we will 
all hang separately.” And John Hancock, it 
is said, wrote his signature in large script so 
King George could see it without his specta- 
cles. 


They were brave. They stayed brave 
through all the bloodshed of the coming 
years. Their courage created a nation built 
on a universal claim to human dignity, on 
the proposition that’ every man, woman, 
and child had a right to a future of free- 
dom. 
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For just a moment, let us listen to the 
words again: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident. that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

Last night when we rededicated Miss 
Liberty and relit her torch. We reflected on 
all the millions who came here in search of 
the dream of freedom inaugurated in Inde- 
pendence Hall. We reflected, too, on their 
courage in coming great distances and set- 
tling in a foreign land and then passing on 
to their children and their children’s chil- 
dren the hope symbolized in this statue 
here just behind us: the hope that is Amer- 
ica. It is a hope that someday every people 
and every nation of the world will know the 
blessings of liberty. 

And it’s the hope of millions all around 
the world. In the last few years, I’ve spoken 
at Westminster to the mother of Parlia- 
ments; at Versailles, where French kings 
and world leaders have made war and 
peace. I’ve been to the Vatican in Rome, 
the Imperial Palace in Japan, and the an- 
cient city of Beijing. I’ve seen the beaches 
of Normandy and stood again with those 
boys of Pointe du Hoc, who long ago scaled 
the heights, and with, at that time, Lisa 
Zanatta Henn, who was at Omaha Beach 
for the father she loved, the father who had 
once dreamed of seeing again the place 
where he and so many brave others had 
landed on D-day. But he had died before he 
could make that trip, and she made it for 
him. “And, Dad,” she had said, “I'll always 
be proud.” 

And I’ve seen the successors to these 
brave men, the young Americans in uni- 
form all over the world, young Americans 
like you here tonight who man the mighty 
U.S.S. Kennedy and the Jowa and other 
ships of the line. I can assure you, you out 
there who are listening, that these young 
are like their fathers and their grandfathers, 
just as willing, just as brave. And we can be 
just as proud. 

But our prayer tonight is that the call for 
their courage will never come. And that it’s 
important for us, too, to be brave; not so 
much the bravery of the battlefield, I mean 
the bravery of brotherhood. 
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All through our history, our Presidents 
and leaders have spoken of national unity 
and warned us that the real obstacle to 
moving forward the boundaries of freedom, 
the only permanent danger to the hope 
that is America, comes from within. 

It’s easy enough to dismiss this as a kind 
of familiar exhortation. Yet the truth is that 
even two of our greatest Founding Fathers, 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, once 
learned this lesson late in life. They’d 
worked so closely together in Philadelphia 
for independence. But once that was gained 
and a government was formed, something 
called partisan politics began to get in the 
way. After a bitter and divisive campaign, 
Jefferson defeated Adams for the Presiden- 
cy in 1800. And the night before Jefferson’s 
inauguration, Adams slipped away to 
Boston, disappointed, brokenhearted, and 
bitter. 

For years their estrangement lasted. But 
then when both had retired, Jefferson at 68 
to Monticello and Adams at 76 to Quincy, 
they began through their letters to speak 
again to each other. Letters that discussed 
almost every conceivable subject: garden- 
ing, horseback riding, even sneezing as a 
cure for hiccups; but other subjects as well: 
the loss of loved ones, the mystery of grief 
and sorrow, the importance of religion, and 
of course the last thoughts, the final hopes 
of two old men, two great patriarchs, for 
the country that they had helped to found 
and loved so deeply. 

“It carries me back,” Jefferson wrote 
about correspondence with his cosigner of 
the Declaration of Independence, “to the 
times when, beset with difficulties and dan- 
gers, we were fellow laborers in the same 
cause, struggling for what is most valuable 
to man, his right to self-government. Labor- 
ing always at the same oar, with some wave 
ever ahead threatening to overwhelm us 
and yet passing harmless ... we rowed 
through the storm with heart and 
hand...” 

It was their last gift to us, this lesson in 
brotherhood, in tolerance for each other, 
this insight into America’s strength as a 
nation. And when both died on the same 
day within hours of each other, that date 
was July 4th, 50 years exactly after that first 
gift to us, the Declaration of Independence. 
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My fellow Americans, it falls to us to keep 
faith with them and all the great Americans 
of our past. 

Believe me, if there’s one impression I 
carry with me after the privilege of holding 
for 5% years the office held by Adams and 
Jefferson and Lincoln, it is this: that the 
things that unite us—America’s past of 
which we’re so proud, our hopes and aspira- 
tions for the future of the world and this 
much-loved country—these things far out- 
weigh what little divides us. 

And so tonight we reaffirm that Jew and 
gentile, we are one nation under God; that 
black and white, we are one nation indivisi- 
ble; that Republican and Democrat, we are 
all Americans. 

Tonight, with heart and hand, through 
whatever trial and travail, we pledge our- 
selves to each other and to the cause of 
human freedom, the cause that has given 
light to this land and hope to the world. 

My fellow Americans, we're known 
around the world as a confident and a 
happy people. Tonight there’s much to cel- 
ebrate and many blessings to be grateful 
for. So, while it’s good to talk about serious 
things, it’s just as important and just as 
American to have some fun. Now, let’s have 
some fun—let the celebration begin. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. from 
the U.S.S. John F. Kennedy in New York 
Harbor. 

After boarding the carrier, and prior to his 
remarks, he attended a U.S.O. show and a 
reenlistment and promotion ceremony for 
members of the crew. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, the Presi- 
dent viewed the Fourth of july fireworks 
display over the harbor. Following the dis- 
play, he went to Pocantico Hills, NY, where 
he stayed overnight. 


Death of Rudy Vallee 





Statement by the President. July 4, 1986 





Rudy Vallee was an American institution. 
A talented and creative pioneer in music, 
he delighted us all with his trademark rac- 
coon coat and megaphone. His presence on 
the American music scene wil! always be 
remembered, and no one who saw Rudy on 
stage will ever forget the special magic he 


brought to his audiences. He was a dedicat- 
ed patriot who interrupted his career to 
serve in the U.S. Coast Guard, and it was 
appropriate that Rudy’s last moments were 
spent watching the illumination of the 
Statue of Liberty. 

The music of Rudy Vallee will be a part 
of American culture for generations to 
come. Nancy and I will miss him and 
extend our deep sympathy to Eleanor and 
their family. 


Independence Day and the Centennial 
of the Statue of Liberty 





Radio Address to the Nation. July 5, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

We've had an exciting Fourth of July, 
celebrating that beautiful lady, who for a 
hundred years now has stood watch over 
New York Harbor and this blessed and free 
land of ours. 

Newspaper accounts of that first celebra- 
tion in 1886 tell of city streets spilling over 
with crowds, the harbor packed with ves- 
sels, great and small. “It seemed to have 
rained brass bands during the night,” they 
said. “It was like a hundred Fourths of July 
broke loose to exalt her name, Liberty.” 
Well, I dare say we outdid them this time. 
In celebrating the statue, we’re celebrating 
a great gift, the gift of one man with a 
vision, Frederick Bartholdi, who dedicated 
more than 20 years of his life to its realiza- 
tion. It was also the gift of one people who 
loved liberty to their brothers across the 
ocean, because all people who love liberty 
are truly brothers. Most of all, it was a gift 
not of governments, but of people, donating 
from their private savings, a gift of free 
people, giving freely. And isn’t that appro- 
priate for a statue dedicated to individual 
liberty? 

In this era of big government, we some- 
times forget that many of our proudest 
achievements as a nation came not through 
government, but through private citizens, 
individuals whose genius and generosity 
flourished in this climate of freedom. 

Some people look to the source of the 
American miracle in our abundant natural 
resources, others in the accident of history. 
But if you want to know the secret, you 
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don’t have to look any farther than that 
grand lady standing in New York Harbor. 
Freedom is the key. Freedom is what al- 
lowed individuals to make America great. 
Between the second and fourth of July, 
some 27,000 new Americans were sworn in 
across this country. Many of you saw the 
televised ceremony on Ellis Island. In these 
events, America makes a solemn bond with 
its new citizens and renews the promise to 
all that here is a refuge from oppression, 
here is a place where freedom and opportu- 
nity reign. 

The immigrant story has been repeated 
millions of times, stories such as that of one 
man who passed through Ellis Island years 
ago. A 15-year-old Italian immigrant who 
spoke not a word of English. Little did he 
imagine that his son, Antonin Scalia, would 
be appointed to the highest court in the 
land, there to uphold and protect our Con- 
stitution, the guardian of all our freedoms. 
Just one of many stories that shows us that 
every time we swear in a new citizen, 
America is rededicating herself to the cause 
of human liberty. 

In these last couple of weeks we have 
rededicated ourselves to liberty in other im- 
portant ways, too. Recently, the Congress 
has passed two landmark pieces of legisla- 
tion that I’m sure put a smile on the face of 
our Statue of Liberty. The first was our his- 
toric effort to reform our nation’s Tax Code, 
to make it simpler and fairer, to bring tax 
rates down, and to give families a long-over- 
due break. 

Throughout human history, taxes have 
been one of the foremost ways that govern- 
ments intrude on the rights of citizens. In 
fact, as we all learned in school, our demo- 
cratic American revolution began with a tax 
revolt. Our forefathers knew that if you 
bind up a man’s economic life with taxes, 
tariffs, and regulations, you deprive him of 
some of his most basic civil rights. 

They have a wonderful phrase describing 
economic liberty in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They call it “the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” Well, with tax reform, we’re going 
to make that pursuit a lot easier for all 
Americans. 

The other landmark legislation was the 
vote in the House to join the Senate in 
approving aid to the prodemocratic free- 
dom fighters in Nicaragua. I feel proud that 
on this Independence Day weekend, Amer- 
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ica has embraced these brave men and 
their independent struggle. Just as the 
French came to the aid of our revolution, so 
today we’re extending a helping hand to 
those who fight against tyranny and for de- 
mocracy. 

You know, during the inaugural celebra- 
tion of the Statue of Liberty, Grover Cleve- 
land, standing before the statue, made a 
solemn pledge for America: “We will not 
forget that liberty has here made her 
home,” he said. America will keep her 
flame alive, and it will become “a stream of 
light that shall pierce the darkness of man’s 
oppression until liberty enlightens the 
world.” After the events of these last few 
days, you just have to believe that her flame 
burns even brighter, a comfort, hope, and 
inspiration to all those the world over who 
still suffer oppression—in the beautiful 
words of the poem inscribed on the statue’s 
base: “All those still yearning to breathe 
free.” 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President’s address was recorded 
on Thursday, July 3, in the Oval Office at 
the White House for broadcast on Saturday, 
July 5. 


Legal Services Corporation 





Nomination of Lorain Miller To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
July 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lorain Miller to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term ex- 
piring July 13, 1989. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Since 1978 Mrs. Miller has been serving 
on the Board of Directors of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation. Previously, she was super- 
visor, director of foster day care, Youth 
Lobby and Senior Citizen Program, 
Y.M.C.A., in Detroit, MI, 1972-1980, and 
she has been serving on the Program Com- 
mittee, Y.M.C.A., in Detroit, since 1978. 

Mrs. Miller has eight children and resides 
in Detroit, MI. She attended the Wayne 
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County Community College in Detroit, and 
she was born December 15, 1934, in 
Hazard, KY. 


Peace Corps National Advisory Council 





Nomination of John M. Finch To Be a 
Member. July 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John M. Finch to be a 
member of the Peace Corps National Advi- 
sory Council for a term of 2 years expiring 
November 29, 1987. This is a new position. 

Since 1978 Mr. Finch has been a partner 
in the office of the chairman of Arthur 
Young & Company in Washington, DC. 
Previously, he served in a number of posi- 
tions with the National Association of Manu- 
facturers as international counsel, assistant 
general counsel, and associate or deputy 
general counsel, 1974-1978; was an associ- 
ate with the law firm of Mayer, Brown & 
Platt, 1971-1974; and served as a Peace 
Corps volunteer in Costa Rica, at which 
time he also was a visiting professor of law 
at the University of Costa Rica, 1966-1968. 

Mr. Finch graduated from Georgetown 
University (B.A., 1966) and the University of 
Michigan Law School (J.D., 1971). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in 
McLean, VA. Mr. Finch was born March 14, 
1944, in Caripito, Venezuela. 


President’s National Security 
Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of John N. Lemasters as a 
Member. July 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John N. Lemasters to be a 
member of the President’s National Securi- 
ty Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee. He would succeed Robert M. Flanagan. 

Since February of 1985, Mr. Lemasters 
has been president and chief executive offi- 
cer of Continental Telecom, Inc. Previously, 


he was president and chief executive officer 
of the American Satellite Co., 1984-1985; 
and senior vice president, the Harris Corp., 
a company he had been with since 1959. 

Mr. Lemasters graduated from the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology (B.S., 1958). He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Stone Mountain, GA. Mr. Lemasters was” 
born August 3, 1933, in Akron, OH. 


Constitutionality of the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings Act 





Statement by the President on the Supreme 
Court Decision. July 7, 1986 





The Supreme Court’s decision today 
brings the focus of compliance with the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit reduction 
targets back to where it belongs: on the 
Congress. In holding that the Comptroller 
General’s role in the act’s sequester process 
was unconstitutional, the Court has cleared 
the way for Congress itself to make the de- 
cisions necessary to achieve the deficit re- 
duction targets for FY 1986 and FY 1987 
and a balanced budget in FY 1991. 

I believe the deficit targets of Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings were and are a promise to 
the American people by their govern- 
ment—a promise made only months ago— 
to bring down the budget deficit over a 
period of years, starting with FY 1986. 
After the Supreme Court’s decision today, I 
urge Congress to act promptly in order to 
make good on that pledge. 

Congress may do this for FY 1986 by 
acting immediately to ratify the February 
sequestrations of $11.7 billion. Since those 
cuts have already been absorbed, there is 
no reason for delay. For FY 1987 Congress 
must enact spending legislation that meets 
the $144 billion deficit target required by 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, without sacrific- 
ing our national defense or raising taxes. 

The elimination of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s role in the sequester process should 
change little, except that now Congress 
must make the diffieult choices. We were 
both elected by the American people to 
make these choices, and I call upon Con- 
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gress to discharge its responsibilities and 
redeem its pledge. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
President’s statement to reporters assembled 
in the Briefing Room at the White House 
during his daily press briefing, which 
began at 1:20 p.m. 


South African Working Group for 
Public Diplomacy 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to J. Douglas Holladay While 
Serving as Director. July 7, 1986 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to J. Douglas Holla- 
day, of Virginia, in his capacity as Director 
of the South African Working Group for 
Public Diplomacy. 

In 1971 Mr. Holladay worked on the East 
Africa Project in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. He 
then became director, Young Life Interna- 
tional, in Richmond, VA, 1972-1975. In 
1975 he was European director and south- 
eastern U.S. coordinator to the Fellowship 
Foundation in Washington, DC, where he 
served until 1980 when he became assistant 
managing director, Oxford Analytica, Ltd., 
Oxford, England. In 1983 he was adjunct 
professor at the University of Virginia. He 
has held several positions with the United 
States Government as Associate Deputy 
Under Secretary, U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, 1982-1984; Associate Director, 
Office of Public Liaison, the White House, 
1984-1985; and South African Working 
Group for Public Diplomacy, U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, a position he has held since 
early this year. 

Mr. Holladay graduated from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina (B.A., 1969) and 
Princeton Theological Seminary (M.A., 
1979). In 1981 he attended Boston Universi- 
ty, where his Ph.D. is currently pending. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in McLean, VA. Mr. Holladay was born Jan- 
uary 31, 1947. 
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United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of iwo Members of the 
General Advisory Committee. July 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the General Advisory 
Committee of the United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency: 


James T. Hackett, of Virginia. He would succeed 
George M. Seignious II. Mr. Hackett is current- 
ly editor of the National Security Record at the 
Heritage Foundation. Previously, he was Asso- 
ciate Director, U.S. Information Agency, 1981- 
1983; and he was with the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency as Acting Director, 
1981, and as Administrative Director, 1973- 
1981. He attended the University of Southern 
California, with a major in international rela- 
tions (1955-1959). Mr. Hackett is married, has 
two children, and resides in Sterling, VA. He 
was born March 26, 1931, in Boston, MA. 


Richard Salisbury Williamson, of Illinois. He 
would succeed Douglas A. Fraser. Mr. William- 
son is a partner with the law firm of Mayer, 
Brown & Platt in Chicago, a position he has 
held since early this year. Previously, he was 
senior vice president for corporate and interna- 
tional affairs with Beatrice Companies, 1984- 
1986; Representative of the U.S. to the Vienna 
Office of the United Nations and Deputy Rep- 
resentative of the U.S. to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, Austria, 
1983-1984; Assistant to the President for Inter- 
governmental Affairs, the White House, 1981- 
1983; and Special Assistant to the President 
and Deputy to the Chief of Staff, the White 
House, 1981. Mr. Williamson is married, has 
three children, and resides in Chicago. He 
graduated from Princeton University (A.B., 
1971) and the University of Virginia (J.D., 
1974). Mr. Williamson was born May 9, 1949, in 
Evanston, IL. 


President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 





Appointment of Two Members. 
July 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
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be members of the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports: 


George W. Armstrong, of Virginia. This is a new 
position. Mr. Armstrong is currently vice presi- 
dent for the western region of Communica- 
tions International, a position he has held since 
early this year. Previously, he was Associate 
Director in the Office of Presidential Personnel 
in the White House, 1983-1985; and Director, 
State and Local Unit, Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs at the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 1981-1983. He graduated 
from California State University (B.A., 1977). 
Mr. Armstrong is married, has two children, 
and resides in Alexandria, VA. He was born 
January 28, 1952, in Arkansas. 

Pam Shriver, of Maryland. She would succeed 
Ronald H. Walker. Ms. Shriver is a professional 
tennis player who resides in Lutherville, MD. 
She was born July 4, 1962, in Baltimore, MD. 


Highway Safety Act and National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reports. July 8, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


The Highway Safety Act and the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, both 
enacted in 1966, initiated a national effort 
to reduce traffic deaths and injuries and re- 
quire annual reports on the administration 
of the Acts. This is the 18th year that these 
reports» have been prepared for your 
review. 

The report on motor vehicle safety in- 
cludes the annual reporting requirement in 
Title I of the Motor Vehicle Information 
and Cost Savings Act of 1972 (bumper 
standards). 

In the Highway Safety Acts of 1973, 1976, 
and 1978, the Congress expressed its special 
interest in certain aspects of traffic safety 
that are addressed in the volume on high- 
way safety. 

Although the 44,241 fatalities recorded in 
1984 represent a 4 percent increase from 
the preceding year, the death toll is 13 per- 
cent below 1980 when 51,091 Americans 
lost their lives in traffic accidents. There 
was also a significant 24 percent decline in 
drunk driver fatalities between 1980 and 


1984, and an increase in the number of 
Americans who are protecting themselves 
with safety belts. 

In addition, despite large increases in the 
number of drivers and vehicles, the Federal 
standards and programs for motor vehicle 
and highway safety instituted since 1966 
have contributed to a significant reduction 
in the fatality rate per 100 million miles of 
travel. The fatality rate is a measure of the 
risk of death that a person is exposed to 
when travelling. The rate has decreased 
from 5.5 in the mid-sixties to the present 
level of 2.58. 

I am especially proud that in 1984 we 
had the safest Christmas holiday season 
since the late 1940’s. The national outrage 
over drunk driving, combined with tougher 
State laws, stepped-up enforcement, and 
private sector interest in the issue, have 
brought about a change in America’s atti- 
tude about the use of alcohol and its conse- 
quences. I expect to see even more safety 
improvements in the years ahead. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 8, 1986. 


White House Office 





Appointment of C. Dean McGrath, Jr., as 
Associate Counsel to the President. 


July 8, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of C. Dean McGrath, Jr., to be 
Associate Counsel to the President. 

Since 1979 Mr. McGrath has been an at- 
torney-adviser, Office of the General Coun- 
sel, Department of the Treasury. In 1981 he 
was a Special Assistant United States Attor- 
ney (Civil Division), U.S. Attorney’s Office, 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. McGrath graduated from Duke Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1975), the University of Ne- 
braska College of Law (J.D., 1978), and the 
National War College (1985). He was born 
May 27, 1953, in Chicago, IL, and resides in 
Alexandria, VA. 
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Death of Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 





Appointment of J. Michael Shepherd as 
Associate Counsel to the President. 
July 8, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of J. Michael Shepherd to be As- 
sociate Counsel to the President. 

Since 1984 Mr. Shepherd has been a 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General in the 
Office of Legal Policy, United States De- 
partment of Justice. He was a special assist- 
ant to the Assistant Attorney General in the 
Office of Legal Policy, Department of Jus- 
tice, 1982-1984; associate, McCutchen, 
Doyle, Brown & Enersen, San Francisco, 
CA, 1980-1982; and assistant director, 
policy coordination, Reagan-Bush Presiden- 
tial transition team, 1980-1981. 

Mr. Shepherd graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1977) and the University of 
Michigan School of Law (J.D., 1980). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Be- 
thesda, MD. Mr. Shepherd was born August 
1, 1955, in St. Louis, MO. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Two Members. 
July 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be Members of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for terms of 2 years: 


Roger J. Baccigaluppi, of California. Mr. Bacci- 
galuppi is president and chief executive officer 
of the California Almond Growers Exchange in 
Sacramento. He graduated from the University 
of California at Berkeley (B.S., 1956) and Co- 
lumbia University (M.S., 1957). Mr. Bacciga- 
luppi is married, has four children, and resides 
in Sacramento. He was born March 17, 1934, in 
New York City. 


Owen Bieber, of Michigan. Mr. Bieber is presi- 
dent of the International Union of the United 
Auto Workers in Detroit, a position he has held 
since 1983. He is married, has five children, 
and resides in Southfield. Mr. Bieber was born 
December 28, 1929, in North Dorr, MI. 
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Statement by the President. July 8, 1986 





Adm. Hyman G. Rickover was the father 
of the nuclear-powered Navy. His commit- 
ment to excellence and uncompromising 
devotion to duty were an integral part of 
American life for a generation. The nuclear- 
powered submarines, cruisers, and aircraft 
carriers deployed throughout the world 
today in defense of liberty are a major part 
of Admiral Rickover’s legacy. He was also a 
revered teacher who instilled in his pupils a 
desire to strive for the highest achieve- 
ments. Countless thousands of sailors bene- 
fited from the skill and expertise of this 
talented public servant. Though he worked 
on tools of defense, he was a man of peace. 

It is particularly poignant that his death 
should occur immediately following a week- 
end in which we celebrated the achieve- 
ments of those Americans who came to our 
shores as immigrants. Few among them 
have had as distinguished a career as Admi- 
ral Rickover or contributed more to the 
maintenance of our freedom. We have lost 
a great American, and Nancy and I extend 
our deep sympathy to the Rickover family. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With Bruce Drake of the New 
York Daily News. July 8, 1986 





Former Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos 


Q. The first question I wanted to ask you, 
Mr. President, was about Ferdinand Marcos. 
And I wonder whether you feel, in the light 
of the events of the past months, whether 
he’s abused the hospitality that you offered 
to him? 

The President. No, 1 don’t think so. And I 
can’t put out of my mind the fact that—and 
nor should any of us, I think—that his leav- 
ing the islands was preceded by his denial 
of permission to the military, in that time of 
turbulence and street-fighting and so forth, 
to take action, because the one thing he did 
not want was bloodshed or civil strife of 
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that kind. And so, he left rather than 
permit that. And so, it still holds that he’s 
welcome here as long as he wants to stay 
and can move on if he prefers. 

Q. Well, is he welcome here if we see 
that he’s continuing to involve himself in 
the politics back in the Philippines? 

The President. Well, now, we'd face that 
if it comes. So far, no evidence has been 
shown to me that he has done anything of 
that kind. 

Q. Well, as I recall, at about the time that 
you met him in Hawaii and you spoke to 
him by phone that very same weekend—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——he had placed a phone call back to 
a rally in the Philippines, and said what 
some people considered to be inflammatory 
statements. But you don’t feel that he’s—— 

The President. Well, at that time, and 
when I talked to him, he feels that he was 
elected President under their Constitution. 
The election was then certified by the legis- 
lature—as I say, as their law called for. And 
he was talking in terms of hoping that there 
could be another test of this, another elec- 
tion in which he felt that he would be rees- 
tablished then as having been elected the 
President. 

Q. You don’t believe that, in view of con- 
tributing to the stability of the Philippines, 
that he should absent himself from involve- 
ment there, or a long distance? 

The President. Well, as 1 say, I don’t 
know to what extent—I haven’t seen evi- 
dence to any extent that he’s doing any- 
thing that has brought forth the little abor- 
tive coup that took place the other day. 

Q. Well, one final question on that. The 
statement that was officially issued by the 
White House yesterday seemed to be criti- 
cal of him—that what he had been doing in 
the past was inconsistent with the way he 
should be comporting himself in the coun- 
try—— 

The President. Well, I think the State De- 
partment made a statement that was more 
to that effect. And, as I say, that was one of 
the reasons why we tried to be helpful at 
the time when he left. We don’t want the 
Philippines to descend into civil strife. 


Arms Reduction 


Q. Let me switch to developments with 
the Soviet Union and the arms talks. In the 


last few weeks, ever since your SALT II 
decision, you and other White House offi- 
cials have been fairly upbeat about what 
you consider to be the Soviets’ attitude— 
that they were being more serious and so 
forth. 

The President. Yes. : 

Q. And yet there doesn’t seem to be any 
instances where you or officials have’ cited 
specifics. Can you share any specifics, either 
from Gorbachev's letter or from some of 
the specific proposals that we’ve seen from 
them recently, that gives some basis to this 
optimism? 

The President. Well, yes. The very fact 
that here is, to my knowledge, the first Rus- 
sian leader who has actually proposed re- 
ducing the number of weapons and who has 
also voiced the opinion that our goal should 
be the total elimination of nuclear weapons. 
Well, that’s been our goal for years. In fact, 
I was campaigning on that in 1980—that I 
supported and would support and hoped 
that we could see the end of nuclear weap- 
ons—total elimination. So, obviously there’s 
more reason for optimism in this. 

Now, as to specifics, let me point some- 
thing out. The mix of weapons and all is 
such that you can have an agreement on an 
ultimate goal, like, for example, the propos- 
al to cut the weapons by 50 percent. But 
then you can have disagreement on how do 
you best keep both sides equal while you’re 
arriving at this with regard to the different 
mix. It isn’t as if you’re just talking about 
one specific kind of weapon. 

And let me point out that when we, in 
November, proposed an arms plan in re- 
sponse to some of his statements about the 
overall decrease in weapons, it took them 
until May to come back with their specific 
answer. Well, now, it’s May, and—no, it’s 
only July yet, and we are working very hard 
on our response to his latest arms proposal. 
And we're very hopeful that we’re coming 
closer to eliminating some of the differ- 
ences under which we can say it’s time now 
to come together on this. 

Q. Well, you’ve been making the point 
about Gorbachev being the first leader to 
express his desire for some time, and even 
prior to May wher you announced: the 
SALT decision. Is there anything in the last 
few weeks in the offers that they reportedly 
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tabied? Is there anything that really stood 
out to you in the letter that you received 
from Gorbachev that gives a more concrete 
basis to this hope, rather than a general—— 

The President. Well, yes, in that they are 
actually talking specific percentages and so 
forth of weapons. And this is unusual. This 
has not taken place before. And certainly 
we're going to give them the benefit of any 
doubt that they wouldn’t be saying these 
things if they were not expecting us to 
come back with—meeting that, as to wheth- 
er we saw eye to eye with them on num- 
bers and so forth. And, as I say, we’re in the 
spirit of negotiation. That’s what we’re 
doing is framing our answer now. 

Q. Well, for instance, one of their report- 
ed offers—in what some people seem to 
think is a fundamental change—would 
permit research on SDI. Is that one of the 
things that we find promising, or is there a 
feeling here that that really isn’t offering us 
a great deal? 

The President. Well, we know that there 
are probably several years to go in the re- 
search that’s carried on, and that is within 
the framework of present day treaties—to 
conduct that kind of research. They have 
been doing that for much longer than we 
have, and we’re aware of that. 

Q. So, you don’t consider that much of a 
concession? 

The President. Well, it is a concession to 
the extent that it is a step forward from just 
their one-time, flat declaration that we 
must give up that research. 

Q. What about the other proposal, that to 
some people stood out, as far as the Soviets’ 
latest offer, was their proposal concerning 
forward-base systems and forward-base 
weapons—the bombers and fighters on car- 
riers within range of the Soviet Union and 
not counting them. Is that something that 
you consider a important departure for 
them? 

The President. Well, yes. But this is what 
I mean about that mix of weapons that we 
all have. And we have felt—now, maybe 
we'll have to change our mind on this—we 
had felt for a time that the most destabiliz- 
ing weapons were the intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles—that this is the one thing that 
when we say destabilizing, that when 
people think of nuclear war, they think of a 
button being pushed and 30 minutes later 
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their world blows up. And so, we had 
thought if the approach could be to try and 
get at those weapons and arrive at some 
agreements and then take up the others— 
because they have the other kind, too, just 
as we do. It’s true they have placed greater 
reliance on the ballistic missile and we have 
placed more of ours on a triad, of having 
the submarine-launched, airborne, and the 
ballistic missile. 

One of the reasons why the others are 
not as destabilizing is we are accustomed in 
the recent wars of weapons carrying—or, I 
mean, submarines, ships, airplanes, carrying 
weapons that they can then launch or drop 
at the enemy place. And we know that 
there are defenses against those craft, that 
antiaircraft can shoot down an airplane or 
fighter planes, interceptors, can bring them 
down and so forth—antisubmarine warfare. 

I am very happy to be able to talk about 
that for this few seconds here, because for 
several years now every once in awhile I 
am hung out to dry by some critic who still 
says that the first time I ever talked about 
that particular subject—some of you in the 
media misinterpreted and have declared 
that I. claimed that you could call back a 
bomb or a submarine missile once it had 
been fired and never did I ever—— 

Q. Oh, I think that’s an old story. 

The President. Oh, just recently some- 
body voiced this in a criticism of the whole 
thing in talking—and, no, it never was. I 
was saying that the same destabilizing fear 
that people have of the, as I say, push the 
button and something blows up, does not 
apply to weapons carried by conventional 
craft. That’s, in effect, what I was saying. 

Q. Well, I was curious whether in the 
letter you got from Chairman Gorbachev 
whether it was pretty much a formal docu- 
ment outlining their latest offers or wheth- 
er there was anything of a personal nature 
that spoke to you? 

The President. Well, no. All I can say is it 
was a very extensive letter and went into 
great detail, and we’re treating it in that 
way. 


U.S.-Soviet Summit 


Q. One of the things I was curious about 
with the timing of the summit, if one hap- 
pens, is that if it slips into 1987, as there has 
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been some speculation, whether you would 
still be committed to going to Moscow in 
the same year? 

The President. If it timed out that way. I 
am hoping, still, that the meeting will be 
held in ’86. That was what we agreed to— 
that an 86 meeting here and an ’87 meet- 
ing in Moscow. If there are things that 
come up that make it impossible to have 
the meeting earlier than 1987, well, then, I 
think that the third meeting for Moscow 
would sort of have to be based on whatever 
the time spread was necessary to prepare 
for a third meeting. 

Q. How does the second meeting have to 
differ from the first meeting in terms of 
expectations, in terms of the necessity to 
arrive at some agreement by that point 
that’s a little bit more concrete in the past? 

The President. Well, 1 think, first of all, 
now we know each other. We have met. 
There have been discussions on these sub- 
jects. Remember that in that first meeting, 
for example, arms control or arms reduc- 
tions—this was just a subject in which there 
had been no real communication on details. 
At least now we would be sitting down, 
facing each other, with quite an experience 
between us of concrete offers and counter- 
offers to work on. 

Q. Do you think at the next summit there 
has to be some concrete arms control agree- 
ment? 

The President. Or if you could have one 
before that, it’s all right with me. But I 
would hope that we could perhaps agree 
upon something that then, from maybe de- 
tails, we would turn over to our negotiators 
in Geneva that we both have there. 


Arms Reduction 


Q. One final question on the subject of 
the Soviets. There’s some talk that your re- 
sponse to the Chairman is already drafted. 
Is there any way you could give some idea 
of how you're responding to him? 

The President. No, you’ve got to remem- 
ber this is a part of negotiations. And I’ve 
never believed, in 25 years of labor-man- 
agement negotiations—— 

Q. I’m willing to help. 

The President. ——I have never believed 
that you negotiate beforehand in public, be- 
cause that’s part of the business of negotiat- 
ing is to—— 


Q. On—— 

The President. ——deal with the other 
individual. 
South Africa 


Q. On turning to South Africa, there are 
a lot of people, including Republicans, who 
have been saying that we have not done 
enough to open ties with leaders of the 
black opposition there. And if the Botha 
government should not be able to hang on, 
that we would be faced with another hostile 
State in a strategic location. Do you think 
that there’s any substance to that concern, 
and if so, what are we going to do about 
that? 

The President. Well, no, it isn’t so. And 
we do feel that there’s a great need for 
communication with responsible black lead- 
ers there and have tried to bring it about. 
As a matter of fact, both Buthelezi, the 
Chief of the Zulus, the largest black group 
in South Africa, and Bishop Tutu—they’ve 
both been here, and I’ve met with them. 

Q. What about leaders of the ANC?! 
Would you favor open dealings between 
U.S. diplomats and leaders of the ANC? 

The President. This is all right with me, 
on the recognition that the ANC, there is 
no question, has a Communist influence. 
But at the same time, I realize that there 
must be many of that organization that are 
not Communist. And so, it would have to be 
with the recognition that there is a radical 
element there that by its own statement 
and declaration wants only a violent settle- 
ment. And as long as they know that we’re 
aware of that, yes, we could talk and ex- 
press ourselves to them about how wrong 
we think that is. And perhaps the other 
elements of the ANC that don’t support 
such radicalism would take a position them- 
selves. 

Q. President Botha was pretty blunt 
when he rejected your appeal to allow 
public commemoration of the anniversary 
of the Soweto riots. What was your reaction 
to that? He did not really mince his words 
when he said that they would not accede to 
that. 

The President. Well, there are some times 
when you give advice: and the advice isn’t 
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taken. And from our vantage point over 
here, it seemed to us we were inviting 
more bloodshed and violence—or, to do 
that was inviting more bloodshed and vio- 
lence. 

Q. Does the tone of his response support 
a contention that we’re not having the in- 
fluence there that your administration says 
we're staying to our policy to continue 
having? 

The President. Well, at least we want to 
stay to our policy so that we can continue 
contact. Yes, there’re going to be times 
when, and are times when, there is dis- 
agreement. We’ve made suggestions that 
we thought might be profitable. He’s there 
dealing with the problem, and he has fac- 
tions behind him on both sides—support for 
what he’s trying to do. Because I believe he 
honestly is trying to take steps that will 
bring them closer to the end of apartheid. 
But he then has political elements in his 
government that don’t want an end to 
apartheid. And so, he’s got some tough 
judgments to make. 

Q. We know you've ruled out economic 
sanctions in dealing with South Africa. 
There’s a lot of speculation about lesser 
steps. Are those a distinct possibility if we 
feel that the Botha regime—— 

The President. Well, we have taken lesser 
steps. There are certain sanctions—— 

Q. Well, additional—— 

The President. But the things that are 
being proposed by too many people, we 
think, would only be hurtful to the people 
we're trying to help, that they would cause 
great economic hardship, not only to the 
blacks and the black workers in South 
Africa, but you have to remember that the 
frontline States, many of those solidly black 
governments surrounding them, their 
economies are actually dependent on the 
economy of South Africa. And we could 
wind up doing things that would be very 
hurtful to these other African States. 

Q. One last question on South Africa. 
When we were talking about black leaders 
in the country and the necessity of dealing 
with them, what do you think the role of 
Nelson Mandela should be? 

The President. Well, he’s sort of an 
enigma right now. He undoubtedly is a 
leader in ANC, and he was incarcerated be- 
cause he openly advocated violence. Now 
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there seems to be some word that he has 
indicated that he may be stepping back 
from that position. So, I think it would be 
worth talking to him, that—— 

Q. Well, do you think he should be freed 
immediately? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t know that 
that’s a decision for us to make. It seems 
from our viewpoint over here that this 
could, if it is true that he is advocating ne- 
gotiations rather than just outright violence, 
that then this could be most helpful. 


Colonel Qadhafi and Terrorism 


Q. Id like to ask you a quick question on 
Qadhafi, who we haven’t heard from for 
some while. Do you believe—to use the 
phrase that Secretary Shultz once used— 
that all the actions we’ve taken have “put 
him back in his box”? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. But he 
has stepped back and sort of disappeared 
from, you might say, public life. And you 
have to depend on just some observations 
in trying to get intelligence on that. There 
is an impression that the government is 
more of a collective now, that there are 
other leaders of prominence surrounding 
him and having more of a voice in govern- 
ment than they previously had; although 
there’s no evidence that he’s been removed 
from the top spot in government. But there 
is no question he has not been active. 

Q. What evidence have you seen about 
his state of mind? There’s been a lot of 
speculation about that. 

The President. Well, I don’t think we 
have anything more than the things that 
have been visible in his appearances, where 
he has seemed to be somewhat changed 
from his previous bravado. 

Q. What is your feeling about the extent 
to which this threat seems to have subsid- 
ed? It is—— 

The President. Well, we can’t help but 
recognize that it has and that the original 
fears that there would be an immediate out- 
break of widespread terrorism has not 
taken place. But at the same time, we’re 
not going to sit back and get overconfident. 
Terrorism is still present. Terrorism is still 
there and must be dealt with. 

I do think that we made some progress in 
Tokyo at the economic summit, where all of 
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us agreed that we were going to work 
closer together on this matter. 


Religious Fundamentalists in Politics 


Q. I wanted to turn to domestic politics 
for a minute. This year, more than previous 
years, the religious right is making its pres- 
ence felt in the Republican Party. And 
there’s even a possibility that a television 
evangelist might be a Presidential candi- 
date. As a practiced politician, do you have 
any fears that other voters who do not 
share fundamentalist taste might be turned 
off by this if this wing becomes a dominant 
element of the party? 

The President. Well, I would hope not. 
And I haven’t seen any efforts they’ve tried 
to dominate our party in any way. But I just 
have to go back to a time when there were 
people that felt that there was something 
wrong with an actor seeking public office. 
And my answer then and my answer now is 
that I don’t think that any legitimate trades 
or professions should be barred from par- 
ticipation in public life. That’s the meaning 
of democracy. You shouldn’t judge someone 
by how they make their living. 

Q. Well, just as a practical vote-getting 
matter, though, wouldn’t it be a concern 
that mainstrearn voters, for lack of a better 
word, for whom religion is not the prime 
motivation, would be uncomfortable with, 
for instance, an active candidacy if Robert- 
son should win the Republican nomination? 

The President. Well, let’s go back to an- 
other time when religion was an issue. 
There was a man running for President, 
nominated by his party, no member of his 
religion had ever served in the office of the 
Presidency. And he took his case directly to 
the other religions and spoke to them in 
their meetings and their gatherings and 
opened himself up to their questions and 
all. And he was elected President. 

Q. Do you really think that’s compara- 
ble—somebody for whom it just became an 
issue as opposed to somebody who’s—— 

The President. No, but I think it’s indica- 
tive of the American people and their 
broadmindedness when they’re faced with 
the problem. And suddenly religious preju- 
dice disappeared as an issue in that cam- 
paign. And I think the same thing is true 
today. I have confidence and trust in the 


people. They’re the ones who will make the 
decision. 


Plans for the Future 


Q. Well, speaking of 1988, I was curious 
as to whether you’ve done much thinking 
or whether you do much thinking abouf 
how you're going to spend your time. 
You’re 2 years away from that date. Have 
you decided what it is you’re going to do 
with yourself when you’re out of this office? 

The President. Oh, there are all the usual 
things. But, no, I don’t think that I'll have 
any problem of having nothing to do. 

Q. Well, I mean, do you see yourself in 
the model of former President Nixon, who 
has become very active in speaking out on 
political matters, or sort of, Eisenhower, 
who retired and wasn’t heard from all that 
much? 

The President. No, but Ike had a health 
problem. I would think that once having 
done this you’d be active to the extent that 
you can be legitimately helpful. And I think 
you have an obligation to the things you 
believe in and to the party to not just with- 
draw and say, “I’m not going to lift a 
finger.” 

Now, I will remain neutral in primaries. I 
think as titular head of the party that’s re- 
quired, but I’m going to be very active and 
do everything I can for candidates that I 
believe in and causes that I believe in as 
long as I’m able. 

Q. Well, now I notice that the First Lady 
has a contract to write a book. I notice that 
Mike Deaver has a contract to write a book 
about you and the First Lady and the Presi- 
dency. Are you going to write a book? 

The President. There’re people talking to 
me about that. 

Q. Are you holding out for a big advance? 

The President. No, 1 haven’t even dis- 
cussed that. Having done a book once, I 
know something of what a chore it is. So, I 
can’t say that I’m bubbling over with the 
delight at the prospect. But at the same 
time I suppose there is a responsibility to 
seriously consider such a thing as—there’ll 
be so many others that are writing about 
that and always are writing about their 
view. Maybe it is proper that the person 
they’re writing about has a say. 
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Q. What kind of book were you thinking 
of? More of a personal reminiscence or 
would it——- 

The President. 1 haven't let my mind 
dwell on that. 

Q. But you have talked to publishers 
about that? 

The President. No, I haven’t talked to 
publishers, no. 

Q. You’ve talked to someone. 

The President. No, I mean that people 
who surround me here—other people of 
that kind that have thought that it was an 
obligation for me to write a book and have 
talked to me about it. 


New York Gubernatorial Election 


Q. Let me turn to some matters of inter- 
est in New York. When you were in New 
York on Saturday, you told Andrew 
O’Rourke, the man who’s running against 
Governor Cuomo—at least according to 
him—that you were going to make a point 
of coming up to campaign for him. Do you 
think, considering what Governor Cuomo 
represents, is in your mind a high priority 
in beating him in ’88—excuse me, this year? 

The President. Well, having been a Gov- 
ernor myself, I have very strong feelings 
about the importance of the Governorship. 
We are a federation of sovereign States. We 
have been through a half a century or so in 
which there was prevalent a widespread 
movement in Washington to try and mini- 
mize the States and reduce them to admin- 
istrative districts of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I think that that movement has been 
halted, at least for a while. And, no, so, as I 
say, I feel the statehouse is a very important 
part of our democratic process, and, yes, I 
would like to be helpful if I can. 

Q. Well, does the fact that the resident is 
Mario Cuomo make any extra difference 
or—— 

The President. Well, I think that in our 
basically two-party system there is a differ- 
ence in the philosophy of the two candi- 
dates. And I support the philosophy that is 
carried by Mr. O’Rourke, which is one of, as 
I say, the sovereignty of the States, the re- 
duction of government and impact on the 
people and its intrusiveness and all. These 
are things I believe in, so—— 
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Q. I guess I can’t make you rise to the 
bait. 

The President. What? 

Judicial Nominations 

Q. I can’t make you rise to the bait of 
Governor Cuomo, so— 

Let me, on one thing that relates to 
something another New York politician 
said, in your radio address a few weeks ago 
you said that the people in the Senate who 
are opposing the Manion nomination were 
mostly doing it because they were liberals 
who couldn’t swallow his philosophy as a 
conservative. And last week Senator 
D’Amato, who is basically one of your own, 
said that he, too, thought that Manion did 
not have the highest legal qualifications and 
that he would hope that you would not 
press it. Does that sort of undercut the ar- 
gument you made? 

The President. Well, Y'll have to have a 
talk with him because maybe he’s heard 
some of the things that are being noised 
around about my nominee. I will never 
send a name up there that I do not believe 
is fully qualified for the position. And I will 
send names up there of people that I be- 
lieve look upon the judicial process as one 
of interpreting the law, not writing it, and 
not trying to impose their social views on 
the people. We’ve had too much of that on 
the part of too many judges over recent 
years. And I think the attack against 
Manion is unfounded. As a matter of fact, 
it’s been based on a number of outright 
falsehoods. 

And this making something of the fact 
that the bar association only rated him as 
“qualified”—there have been a couple of 
Presidents in fairly recent years who actual- 
ly nominated people who were reported as 
“unqualified” by that bar association. And 
their judges were approved—or their nomi- 
nations approved. 

They say that it was because it was only 
“qualified.” Well, the last two Presidents 
before me—between them there were a 
total of 282 judges that were appointed who 
were rated “qualified” by the bar associa- 
tion. I believe that the attack on Manion is 
nothing other than a disagreement with his 
political philosophy. And one of the most 
outspoken opponents in the Senate told him 
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that to his face—now is seeking to back 
away from that, but said that he had no 
quarrel with his qualifications or his charac- 
ter or integrity or anything of that kind—he 
just disagreed with him politically. 


Central America 


Q. Let me wrap up with a pair of ques- 
tions on Central America. Now that you 
have won the aid that you wanted to send 
to the contras, and it’s not only our prestige 
behind them but our money, what happens 
now if they get beaten or defeated by the 
Sandinistas? What is the next step? 

The President. Well, that next step would 
be based on what the followup would be. 
And if the Sandinistas are unchecked, that 
would be another Cuba. That would be a 
totalitarian, Communist State intent on 
spreading its revolution across other bor- 
ders to other countries. And I think whoev- 
er was in this chair here would have to take 
appropriate action. And whatever that 
might be, you can’t predict. 

But I just believe that by giving the free- 
dom fighters the tools they need to become 
a force—this will provide the leverage that 
hopefully can bring the Sandinistas to the 
negotiating table to then discuss the democ- 
ratizatiun of their country and the goals 
which they, themselves, pledged to support 
in the revolution against Somoza: that they 
were supportive of the idea of a pluralistic, 
democratic society with freedom of speech 
and press and all those other things. And 
there can be no doubt, no question at all, 
but that the Sandinista government, once in 
power as the strongest faction of the revolu- 
tionaries, threw the other revolutionaries 
out and created a totalitarian, Communist 
government, which totally contravened the 
promise that they had made during the 
Somoza revolution. 


Presidential Request to Address the House 
of Representatives 


Q. One last point on it that I’m curious 
about. In retrospect, do you think—it didn’t 
matter because you won the contra vote— 
but in retrospect, do you think that you 
should have called Tip O’Neill to ask him 
for that opportunity to go to the House 
rather than having your Chief of Staff do it? 

The President. No, I think it was pure 
routine for it to be done that way. And very 


frankly, I think that it was unprecedented 
for the response that we got. Other Presi- 
dents have made the same request and 
have been granted permission to appear 
before one House of the Legislature, and 
several of those were Democrats. 

Q. Well, thank you, Mr. President. I ap-_ 
preciate your having me in today. 

The President. Well, pleased to be here— 
or have you here. 

Q. I'm glad there were no Rose Garden 
events this week. 

The President. So am I. 


Note: The interview began at 2:35 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

The interview was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 9. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 





Appointment of Three Members. 
July 9, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on Mental Retardation for terms expiring 
May 11, 1989: 


Margaret A. Depaoli, of Virginia. She would suc- 
ceed Donna Beth Macy. Mrs. Depaoli is a 
travel agent with Vicki Doyle Tours, Inc., in 
McLean, VA. She graduated from Dunbarton 
College of Holy Cross (B.A., 1957), is married, 
and has five children. Mrs. Depaoli was born 
July 21, 1934, in New York, NY. 


Dwight William Schuster, of Indiana. He would 
succeed Marguerite Timlin Shine. Mr. Schuster 
is director, department of psychiatry at the 
Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis, IN. He 
graduated from Butler University (B.A., 1942) 
and Indiana University School of Medicine 
(M.D., 1944), Mr. Schuster is married and has 
two children. He was born October 9, 1917, in 
Shawnee, OH. 


Martin S. Ulan, of Maine. He would succeed 
Fredrick J. Rose. Mr. Ulan is a retired select- 
man for the town of York, ME. Previously he 
was hospital administrator for York Hospital. 
He graduated from Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacology (B.A., 1934 and M.S., 1936). Mr. 
Ulan is married and has two children. He was 
born May 12, 1912, in Wilkes-Barre, PA. 
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Panama Canal Commission 





Appointment of Carlos Velarde Ponce as a 
Member of the Board. July 9, 1986 





The President today appointed Carlos Ve- 
larde Ponce to be a member of the Board 
of the Panama Canal Commission. He 
would succeed Fernando Cardoze Fabrega. 


Since 1969 Mr. Velarde has been eco- 
nomic adviser to Azucarera National, S.A. 
(the national sugar factory) and since 1972 
has been a member of that firm’s board of 
directors. Since 1956 he has been a profes- 
sor of political economics at the University 
of Panama and since 1970 has been a 
member of the board of directors of Velisac, 
S.A. (an economic and financial consulting 
firm). Mr. Velarde was recently appointed 
as a member of Panama’s National Banking 
Commission. 

Mr. Velarde graduated from Ripon Col- 
lege (B.A., 1952) and Indiana University 
(M.A., 1954). He is married and has four 
children. He was born January 3, 1930, in 
Panama City, Republic of Panama. 


Drug Enforcement Administration 





Nomination of Thomas C. Kelly To Be 
Deputy Administrator. July 9, 1986 


Mr. Kelly graduated from the University 
of Maryland (B.S., 1960). He is married, re- 
sides in Washington, DC, and was born 
July 30, 1937, in Baltimore, MD. 


Legal Services Corporation 





Nomination of Hortencia Benavidez To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
July 9, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Hortencia Benavidez to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term ex- 
piring July 13, 1989. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Ms. Benavidez has been a member of this 
Board since 1984. She is employed by the 
El Paso Catholic Pentecostal Renewal 
Office in El] Paso, TX. Ms. Benavidez at- 
tended Kansas City Business School and 
Durham Business College. She was born 
October 10, 1931, in El Paso, TX. 


American Battle Monuments 
Commission 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas C. Kelly to be 
Deputy Administrator of Drug Enforce- 
ment. He would succeed John C. Lawn. 


Since 1985 Mr. Kelly has been serving as 
Acting Deputy Administrator of the Drug 
Enforcement Administration. Mr. Kelly en- 
tered duty with the FBI as a special agent 
in November 1965. Most recently he was 
special agent in charge of the Dallas, TX, 
FBI office in 1981; Inspector-Deputy Assist- 
ant Director of the Administrative Services 
Division, 1979-1981; assistant special agent 
in charge of the Miami, FL, FBI office, 
1978-1979; and assistant special agent in 
charge of the Richmond, VA, FBI office, 
1977-1978. 
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Appointment of Preston H. Long as a 
Member. July 9, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Preston H. Long to be a 
member of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. He would succeed 
Edwin Bliss Wheeler. 


Mr. Long is an investment counselor who 
has been retired for the last 20 years. Previ- 
ously, he was vice president of Trainer, 
Wortham, Inc., in New York City, and prior 
to that he was manager of marketing for 
the F.W. Dodge Corp. 


He resides and was born in New York 
City on March 17, 1907. 
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Dothan, Alabama 





Remarks to the Dothan-Houston County 
Chamber of Commerce. July 10, 1986 





Thank you all very much, and, Jeremiah, 
thank you very much for those very gener- 
ous words. Mayor Register, Chairman Entz, 
and all of you, you know, I just can’t tell 
you how, from getting off the plane on, 
what this has meant. I’ve always wondered 
why Genesis says, “Let us go to Dothan.” 
[Applause] With such a welcome, I’m get- 
ting the idea. 

And permit me to thank all those who 
helped or prepared these lunches. If there’s 
one thing better than southern hospitality, 
it’s southern cooking. [Applause] I see you 
agree. 

You’re going to have to forgive me, 
though, but all that fried chicken put me in 
mind of a story. Lots of things put me in 
mind of a story—at every opportunity. 
[Laughter] Now, I’ve told this one. Maybe 
you've heard me tell this one before. But if 
so, just forgive me. Remember that when 
you pass 40 the tendency grows to tell sto- 
ries over and over again. [Laughter] 

This happens to be about a fellow that 
was driving down the highway and hap- 
pened to glance out and notice that run- 
ning alongside of him, keeping pace with 
the automobile, was a chicken. And he 
couldn’t believe it. So, he stepped it up a 
little bit, and the chicken stepped it up a 
little bit. Finally, he pushed the gas down, 
and then the chicken just stretched out his 
neck and left him behind, crossed the road 
and went down a lane. He slammed on the 
brakes, turned, and went down that lane. 
His curiosity had to be answered. And he 
pulled up in a barnyard, and there was a 
farmer standing there. And he said, “Did 
you see a chicken go by here?” And the 
farmer says, “Yes, it’s one of mine.” “Well,” 
he said, “am I crazy or—it seemed to me 
that chicken had three legs.” He says, “Yep. 
I breed them and raise them that way.” 
“Well, why?” “Well, he said, “Maw liked 
the drumstick, and I liked the drumstick. 
And then along come Junior, and he liked 
the drumstick. And we got tired of fightin’ 
over it. So, I raise them with three legs.” 
[Laughter] And the fellow, for want of 


something to say, says, “Well, how do they 
taste?” He says, “We don’t know. We 
haven’t been able to catch one yet.” 
[Laughter] 

But it is an honor to be here today. And I 
did come down on very serious business: to 
tell you about an historic issue in Washing- 
ton and to ask for your help. But first I have” 
to thank three Alabama gentlemen who are 
already rendering able assistance. 

First, an outstanding Congressman and 
the ranking Republican on the House 
Armed Services Committee, Bill Dickinson. 
[Applause] No Member of the House has 
done more in rebuilding our nation’s de- 
fenses than you have, Bill. And I’d like— 
well, I have asked you to stand up, and I 
think they’ve all shown you their apprecia- 
tion. 

Next, there’s a fine Member of the 
United States Senate, a young fellow named 
Howell Heflin. Now, I know Howell’s a 
Democrat, and I want to thank you for 
showing that, on issues like tax reform and 
defense, there’s no such thing as good poli- 
ticians, just good Americans. Howell, will 
you stand up. [Applause] Howell knows I 
used to be a Democrat myself. [Laughter] 

Well, then there is someone who has al- 
ready been up here—Senator Jeremiah 
Denton. Jeremiah and I have shared many 
a platform, and I just have to tell you it 
always does something to stand here with a 
hero. Nancy and I were back in Sacramento 
the day a plane brought you back from 
those nearly 8 years of torture in a North 
Vietnam prison camp. And like millions of 
Americans, we watched that homecoming, 
that moment on television, and will never 
forget, as many Americans won't, you walk- 
ing to that microphone and then saying 
those three simple words that said it all: 
“God bless America.” [Applause] For brav- 
ery, for keeping faith, for love of country—I 
think you’ve just heard—we all thank you. 

And now that you’re in the Senate, I 
want all the good people here in Dothan to 
know that courage and patriotism continue 
to distinguish all that you do. Indeed, in the 
years since we were both first elected, 
you've become one of the most persuasive 
leaders on Capitol.Hill and an effective 
spokesman for the great State of Alabama. 
You've led the way in rebuilding America’s 
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defenses, spoken out for godliness and de- 
cency in our national life, and stood up 
again and again for freedom around the 
world. And this is a good place for me to 
express my gratitude and to say that as far 
as I’m concerned, with Howell Heflin and 
Jeremiah Denton in the Senate, that people 
have good reason to be proud. 

Now, my friends, I told you that we had 
important business to discuss, but permit 
just one more digression, something I have 
to tell you because I came from part of the 
heartland of America myself. I want you all 
to know what a pleasure it is—and it was— 
to board Air Force One, watch Washington 
slip away into the distance, and then head 
south, over the Great Smokies of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, over the red clay 
of Georgia, south to come at last to the 
wire grass country of Alabama and the good 
city of Dothan. It reminded me how impor- 
tant it is for a President to put some dis- 
tance between himself and Washington 
every so often, to leave the special interests 
and the lobbyists behind and get out among 
the people. I guess what I’m trying to say is 
that Dothan has given me a gift today, the 
gift of returning to the real America, and 
for that I thank you. 

And now let’s get down to straight talk. 
There’s an important issue up in Washing- 
ton that’s about to be decided, and as I said 
before, I’m here today because I need your 
help. And that issue is tax reform. Big gov- 
ernment and the special interests are on 
one side, and you and I are on the other. 
It’s been that way since the start. And since 
it’s a good, old-fashioned, down-home, 6- 
year scrap with the special interests we’re 
talking about, well, we’ll get at it. 

The first round in this battle took place 
when I ran for office in 1980. Back then the 
American economy was in the worst mess 
since the Depression. Government was ev- 
erywhere, running up taxes, causing infla- 
tion, raising interest rates, and taking 
bigger and bigger shares of our earnings. 
And to get big government off our backs 
and out of our pockets, during the cam- 
paign of 1980 I proposed a tax cut. The 
special interests—all those whose way of 
life depended upon keeping government 
fat and wasteful—said, “No.” The people 
knew better. When they went to the ballot 
boxes, they said, “Yes.” 
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Well, when we took office in 1981, we 
enacted an_ across-the-board, personal 
income tax cut of nearly 25 percent. We 
also indexed tax brackets, making it impossi- 
ble for inflation to push you into higher tax 
brackets, as it had been doing for the many 
years that inflation was running rampant. 
And again the special interests said, “No,” 
claiming our plan would lead to economic 
ruin. And then all the opponents of the 
plan called it Reaganomics. And again the 
people said, “Yes.” 

And what’s happened? Inflation and in- 
terest rates have dropped. Inflation alone 
has fallen from over 12 percent to under 2 
percent for the last 12 months, .and actually 
has been less than 0 for the last few 
months. We’ve seen 3% years of economic 
growth and the creation of more than 10 
million new jobs—more new jobs than 
Western Europe and Japan put together 
have created in the past 10 years. And 
thanks in large measure to our decontrol of 
oil, energy prices have fallen, including the 
price that you pay for gas. Isn’t it good to 
pull at the station today and watch the gal- 
lons on the pump add up faster than the 
dollars. Of course, after all these things hap- 
pened, they stopped calling it Reaganomics. 
I’m aware of that. 

You know, I have to interject something 
here. I come honestly by my feeling about 
taxes. As Governor of California, I inherited 
a situation with a great deficit and some 
problems. And we had to turn to taxes, be- 
cause under the constitution there you can’t 
come to the end of the fiscal year with a 
deficit. Such should happen to the Federal 
Government. Because you come into office 
there in the middle of the fiscal year, so I 
only had 6 months to clean things up, and, 
therefore, we had to turn to taxes. Well, 
very shortly my finance director came to 
me and said, “We’re going to have a surplus 
this year. And since you haven’t been able 
to do some of the things you might have 
wanted to do because of the situation, 
maybe there’s.a program that you’d like to 
propose to use up this money.” And I said, 
“I do have one in mind. Let’s give it back.” 
Well, he said, “It’s never been done.” And I 
said, “Well, you never had an actor up here 
before, either.” [Laughter] 
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Well, we gave it back. But I just wanted 
to tell you I’m prepared, also, for the kind 
of opposition we're getting to this tax 
reform now. Because a very prominent 
member of the government came in to see 
me. He stalked into my office, and he de- 
clared, “Giving that money back is an un- 
necessary expenditure of public funds.” 
[Laughter] Well, I think we ought to all try 
to remember where government’s money 
comes from in the first place. 

The last stage of the tax reform fight 
began more than a year ago when we pro- 
posed our new reform, one that would sim- 
plify the entire tax system, eliminate loop- 
holes and tax shelters, lower most Ameri- 
cans tax rates even further, and make the 
whole system more fair. Some claimed the 
American people didn’t care about tax 
reform any more. But that’s not what I 
found when I took our tax reform campaign 
to places like Athens, Tennessee; Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; and Harry Truman’s hometown 
of Independence, Missouri. And that’s not 
what I’m finding here today in Dothan, Ala- 
bama. 

Our proposal went first to the House, and 
the special interests tried to kill it. And 
when they couldn’t do that, they tried to 
wound it. And when they couldn’t do that, 
they said it was bad for the country. But in 
the end, their fancy briefing papers and ex- 
pense-account lunches were no match for 
the will of the people. The House, under 
the leadership of Dan Rostenkowski, passed 
a version of our proposal—not completely 
to our liking, but nevertheless one that kept 
tax reform moving. Special interests, zero; 
America, one. 

Next, tax reform went to the Senate, and 
again the special interests fought it. And 
they did a pretty good job, and I have to 
admit there were moments there when 
even I had to wonder. But a bipartisan coa- 
lition of Senators that included present 
company and Finance Committee Chair- 
man Packwood and Senators Long and 
Chafee and Danforth and Wallop and Moy- 
nihan and Bradley had the courage to lead 
a return to true reform. And led by Majori- 
ty Leader Bob Dole, the Senate passed tax 
reform by the historic margin of 97 to 3. 
Soon after, a headline in the Washington 
Post read, “The Impossible Became Inevita- 
ble.” Special interests, zero; America, two. 


And now, as Jeremiah and Howell will 
tell you, the version of tax reform approved 
by the Senate deserves special attention for 
the simple reason that it’s especially good. 
Not good for Washington lobbyists or spe- 
cial interests, but good for you. Listen for a 
moment to a few of the facts. 6 

The tax reform bill the Senate approved 
would eliminate the complicated system of 
14 tax brackets and replace it with just 2 at 
15 and 27 percent. Now, sometimes you 
may be confused because you’ve heard it 
referred to as 15 tax brackets and that this 
reform would have 3. Well, in one way 
that’s true. If you count 0—O and 15 and 
27. And under this new and simpler tax, the 
average tax burden on individuals would be 
cut by some 6.4 percent, over 6 percent less 
a year—that works out to some $215 in sav- 
ings for the average taxpayer. 

The Senate-approved plan represents an 
improvement over current law for agricul- 
ture, too. It will provide more equal tax 
treatment for income earned in various 
kinds of farm activities. And it will sharply 
limit opportunities for people who make 
their money someplace else to take advan- 
tage of real farmers by using agriculture as 
a tax dodge. Isn’t it time that we gave farm- 
ing back to farmers? 

And overall, it’s estimated that under the 
Senate-approved tax reform bill, some two- 
thirds of all individual taxpayers will either 
get an income tax cut or remain off the tax 
rolls completely. Corporate tax brackets 
would be straightened out and the top cor- 
porate rate brought down to 33 percent so 
the playing field for business would be 
made more level and fair. 

And tax reform would represent perhaps 
the biggest antipoverty program in our his- 
tory, taking some 6 million Americans off 
the tax rolls and enabling a family of four 
making $15,000 or less to pay no Federal 
income taxes whatsoever—none. That’s that 
0 bracket. 

Now, as I’ve told you, when the special 
interests up in Washington hear all this 
good news, they say, “No.” But the Ameri- 
can people, my friends, the people say, 
“Yes” and “hot darn!” [Laughter] You real- 
ize I’m only allowed to say “darn.” [Laugh- 
ter] But you know what I mean. [Laughter] 
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Now there’s just one more round left in 
the fight, just one more chance for the spe- 
cial interests to score before we make it an 
even 3 to nothing and declare America the 
winner. That chance will be in the confer- 
ence committee, where Members of the 
House and Senate must meet to iron out 
the differences between the bills that each 
chamber has passed. Before the special in- 
terests start in on the members of the con- 
ference—and it indeed could begin meeting 
as early as this coming week—let me state 
for you and the record some of the ele- 
ments that I believe any final compromise 
must contain. Believe me, after coming 
through so many rounds, beginning all the 
way back in 1980, I’m not about to let up 
now. 

First, any bill agreed upon in conference 
must hold the tax rates down. There’s no 
doubt about it, lowering rates for both indi- 
viduals and corporations represents the 
most important aspect of tax reform. It en- 
courages growth. It allows simplification. 
And it promotes fairness. Let there be any 
significant departure from the 2 low indi- 
vidual rates of 15 and 27 percent and the 
top corporate rate of 33 percent that the 
Senate has already approved, and some- 
body’s going to have to do a lot of explain- 
ing. 

Next, I urge the conference to retain pro- 
visions that would remove 6 million lower 
income Americans from the Federal income 
tax rolls altogether. There’s no reason to 
force the working poor, people who are al- 
ready struggling, to turn over a share of 
their earnings to the government. 

And to help families and individuals alike, 
I hope to see the conference increase the 
personal exemption to $2,000 except for the 
very richest taxpayers. This is vital. It’s also 
important for the conference to preserve 
the taxpayers’ ability to invest in IRA’s— 
especially for taxpayers who don’t partici- 
pate in a pension plan—then reap the bene- 
fits of tax-deferred growth. 

For American business, I hope to see the 
conference provide incentives for capital 
formation, incentives to foster truly produc- 
tive investment. At the same time, the final 
bill must not hit the distressed sectors of 
our economy, sectors like farming and 
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energy. Americans in these fields already 
have tough enough times as a result of 
forces beyond their control. 

And finally, I urge the conference to 
retain as an overriding goal the replace- 
ment of an inequitable tax system with one 
that’s truly fair. Tax dodges have been 
going on long enough. The conference must 
grasp this opportunity to eliminate tax 
dodges and impose a minimum tax so that 
people and corporations who should pay do 
pay. 

And what it comes down to in unvar- 
nished language is this: Any bill I sign is 
going to have to promote strong economic 
growth with more jobs and incentives for 
all; promote productivity, investment, and 
international competitiveness in American 
business; and help the middle class, giving 
those people who get up and go to work in 
the morning and who support their church- 
es and charities in the community and 
make this system work—give them a tax 
cut by making those who have found ways 
to avoid most or all of their taxes now pay 
their fair share. 

You know, my friends, in the past 5% 
years, the people have defeated the special 
interests again and again. We’ve gone from 
a tax system that smothered initiatives to 
one that has provided new incentives for 
hard work, investment, and growth; from 
an economy that was creating virtually no 
new jobs to one that’s creating about a 
quarter of a million new jobs a month; from 
a sense of malaise and powerlessness to a 
sense of confidence in our nation, ourselves, 
and our future. 

And today we have the opportunity to 
carry this peaceful revolution through to its 
conclusion: to lower taxes still further for 
most individuals, to help American business, 
and to make our Tax Code fairer and sim- 
pler for all. We have the opportunity, in 
other words, to reassert for ourselves, our 
children, and our grandchildren what is 
perhaps the fundamental principle of 
American life: that here government is the 
servant, not the master; that here it is gov- 
ernment that acts at the convenience of the 
people. 

Last weekend, the Fourth of July, meant 
a great deal to me and I know to all of us. 
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“For love of liberty,” I said, in New York 
Harbor, “our forebears fought a war for in- 
dependence. For love of liberty, those who 
came before us tamed a vast wilderness. 
For love of liberty, Americans championed 
and still champion the cause of human free- 
dom in far-off lands.” Tax reform may at 
first seem less dramatic, less inspiring, than 
the battle for independence or the settling 
of our continent. But in truth, it belongs on 
the same plane as those great efforts. For it 
involves nothing less than the reassertion of 
the will of the people, the reassertion, as 
I’ve said, of the people’s interest against the 
special interests. And, my friends, for love of 
liberty, we must see it accomplished. Can I 
count on your help? [Applause] 


Now, I just mentioned simplifying the 
Tax Code a couple of times. But I can’t quit 
without just giving you a little example. We 
all know when we sit down there before 
April 15th what we’re up against. Lately 
I’ve had to have somebody else make out 
my tax bill, And you know something? 
Even after it’s made out I can’t understand 
it. [Laughter] The whole income tax started 
in the Constitution with 16 words—in the 
amendment. Now it takes a 57-foot-long 
shelf to hold all the tax books that have to 
do with all the rules and regulations of the 
income tax. So, before concluding, I just 
wanted to speak to you about something 
from the International—or the Internal 
Revenue Code. It is the last sentence of 
section.509A of the code and it reads: “For 
purposes of paragraph 3, an organization 
described in paragraph 2 shall be deemed 
to include an organization described in sec- 
tion 501C-~4, 5, or 6, which would be de- 
scribed in paragraph 2 if it were an organi- 
zation described in section 501C-3.” And 
that’s just one sentence out of those 57 feet 
of books. [Laughter] 


Well, it’s time for me to head back to 
Washington and get to work, but before we 
leave I want to show you something that 
Jeremiah gave me the last time that I visited 
your good State. He—you can read it—he 
told me that it would help cut taxes down 
to size. And here it is: our original tax ax. 
[Laughter] Now, I’ve been sharpening this 


thing. Now let’s get back to Washington 
and put it to use. 
Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:27 p.m. at 
the Dothan Civic Center. He was introduced 
by Senator Jeremiah A. Denton of Alabama. 


United States Ambassador to Spain 





Nomination of Reginald Bartholomew. 
July 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Reginald Bartholomew, of 
Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador to Spain. He would suc- 
ceed Thomas Ostrom Enders. 

Mr. Bartholomew was an adviser, Com- 
mittee on International Relations at the 
University of Chicago, 1960-1962, and from 
1961 to 1962, he was an instructor in social 
sciences at the university. From 1962 to 
1963, he was a research fellow, Social Sci- 
ences Research Council in Paris, France. He 
returned to the University of Chicago in 
1963, as an instructor in social sciences until 
1964, when he became a lecturer in gov- 
ernment at Wesleyan University. In 1968 
he went with the Department of Defense 
and served in the following capacities until 
1974: analyst, policy planning staff, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, 1968-1969; 
deputy director, policy planning staff, 1969- 
1973; director, policy plans for National Se- 
curity Council affairs and task force on 
mutual and balanced force reductions, 
1972-1974; and director of the policy plan- 
ning staff, 1973-1974. In 1974 Mr. Bartholo- 
mew came with the Department of State 
and served until 1977 as the deputy direc- 
tor of the policy planning staff. In 1977 he 
became Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs and then went on 
detail to the National Security Council at 
the White House until 1979. He then re- 
turned to the Department of State as direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. 
From 1981 to 1982; he was Special Cyprus 
Coordinator in the Bureau of International 
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Organization Affairs and in 1982 became 
United States Special Negotiator for United 
States-Greek Defense and Economic Coop- 
eration (base) Negotiations, for which he 
was accorded the personal rank of Ambassa- 
dor in December 1982. Mr. Bartholomew 
was then appointed Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Lebanon, where he served 1983- 
1986. 

Mr. Bartholomew was born February 17, 
1936, in Portland, ME. He received his B.A. 
in 1958 from Dartmouth College and his 
M.A. in 1960 from the University of Chica- 
go. His foreign languages are French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. He is married 
to the former Rose-Anne Dognin, and they 
have four children. 


Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation 





Appointment of Richard A. Hauser as a 
Member. July 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Richard A. Hauser to be a 
member of the Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation for the remainder 
of the term expiring October 26, 1986, 
where he would succeed Anne Wexler, and 
for a term expiring October 26, 1992. 

Mr. Hauser is currently a partner with 
the law firm of Baker and Hostetler in 
Washington, DC. Previously he was Deputy 
Counsel to the President, the White House, 
1981-1986. 

Mr. Hauser graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania (B.S., 1965) and the Uni- 
versity of Miami School of Law (J.D., 1968). 
He is married, has five children, and resides 
in Washington, DC. Mr. Hauser was born 
February 26, 1943, in Litchfield, IL. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Robert F. Killough as a 
Delegate. July 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert F. Killough to be a 
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delegate to the National White House Con- 
ference on Small Business. This is a new 
position. 

Mr. Killough is president emeritus and 
consultant to Killough, Inc., an engineering 
business in Ottawa, KS. He graduated from 
Kansas State University (B.S., 1944). Mr. Kil- 
lough resides in Ottawa, KS, and was born 
September 9, 1922, in Gardner, KS. 


State Justice Institute 





Nomination of Nine Members of the Board 
of Directors. July 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the State Justice Institute. These are new 
positions: 


For terms of 2 years, from the date of the 
first meeting of the Board: 


Lawrence H. Cooke, of New York. Mr. Cooke is 
currently senior cousel (litigation) with Hall, 
Dickler, Lawler, Kent and Friedman in New 
York. Previously, he was associate justice, New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third 
Department, 1969-1974; and associate judge, 
then chief judge, New York Court of Appeals, 
1974-1984. Mr. Cooke graduated from George- 
town University (B.S., 1935) and Albany Law 
School (LL.B., 1938). He is married and has 
three children. Mr. Cooke was born October 
15, 1914, in Monticello, NY. 


John F. Daffron, Jr., of Virginia. Mr. Daffron is 
currently chief judge, 12th Judicial Circuit, 
Chesterfield Circuit Court. Previously, he was 
U.S. Magistrate, Eastern District of Virginia, 
1970-1973; and judge, General District Court, 
1973-1981. He graduated from the University 
of Richmond (B.A., 1961; LL.B., 1964). Mr. 
Daffron is married and has four children. He 
was born January 25, 1939, in Richmond, VA. 


Daniel John Meador, of Virginia. Mr. Meador is 
currently a James Monroe Professor of Law at 
the University of Virginia Law School. Previ- 
ously he was Assistant Attorney General, Office 
for Improvement in the Administration of Jus- 
tice, Department of Justice, 1977-1979. Mr. 
Meador graduated from Auburn University 
(B.S., 1949), University of Alabama (J.D., 1951), 
and Harvard University (LL.M., 1954). He is 
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married and has three children. Mr. Meador 
was born December 7, 1926, in Selma, AL. 


Rodney Alton Peeples, of South Carolina. Mr. 
Peeples is currently a resident judge with the 
Second Judicial Circuit of the South Carolina 
Judicial Court. Previously he was a State trial 
judge and practiced law with the firm of Blatt, 
Fales and Peeples, 1964-1974. Mr. Peeples 
graduated from the University of South Caroli- 
na (B.S., 1961; J.D., 1964). He is married and 
has two children. Mr. Peeples was born January 
8, 1940, in Hampton, SC. 

Clement Clay Torbert, Jr., of Alabama. Judge 
Torbert is currently the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Alabama. Previously he was 
a municipal judge in Opelika, AL. Judge Tor- 
bert graduated from Auburn University (B.S., 
1951) and the University of Alabama (LL.B., 
1954). He is married and has three children. 
Judge Torbert was born August 31, 1929, in 
Opelika, AL. 


For terms of 3 years, from the date of the 
first meeting of the Board: 


James Duke Cameron, of Arizona. Judge Came- 
ron is currently a justice on the Arizona Su- 
preme Court. Previously he was the chief jus- 
tice, 1975-1980. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley (A.B., 1950), 
the University of Arizona (J.D., 1954), and the 
University of Virginia (LL.M., 1982). Judge 
Cameron was born March 25, 1925, in Rich- 
mond, CA. 


Janice L. Gradwohl, of Nebraska. Judge Grad- 
wohl is the presiding judge of the County 
Court of Nebraska. Previously she was a judge 
of Municipal Court in Lincoln. Judge Gradwohl 
graduated from the University of Nebraska 
(B.A., 1951; LL.B., 1954). She is married and 
has three children. Judge Gradwohl was born 
May 4, 1929, in Norfolk, NE. 


Sandra Ann O'Connor, of Maryland. Mrs. 
O’Connor is a State’s Attorney, Baltimore 
County. Previously she was an Assistant State’s 
Attorney in Baltimore City. She graduated 
from Indiana University (B.S., 1964; J.D., 1966). 
Mrs. O’Connor is married and has two chil- 
dren. She was born February 4, 1943, in Louisi- 
ville, KY. 


Larry P. Polansky, of Virginia. Mr. Polansky is 
executive officer of the District of Columbia 
Courts. Previously he was Deputy State Court 
Administrator of Pennsylvania, 1976-1978. Mr. 
Polansky graduated from Temple University 
(B.S., 1985; J.D., 1973). He is married and was 
born July 24, 1932, in Brooklyn, NY. 


Board for International Food and 
Agricultural Development 





Appointment of Two Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. July 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to” 
be members of the Board for International 
Food and Agricultural Development for 
terms of 3 years. 


William E. Lavery, of Virginia. He would suc- 
ceed E.T. York, and upon appointment Mr. 
Lavery will be designated Chairman. Mr. 
Lavery is president, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University in Blacksburg, VA, a 
position he has held since 1975. Previously he 
was executive vice president, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and State University, 1973- 
1975. Mr. Lavery graduated from George 
Washington University (M.A., 1959) and the 
University of Wisconsin (Ph.D., 1962). He is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Blacksburg, VA. Mr. Lavery was born Novem- 
ber 20, 1930, in Geneseo, NY. 


Hugh O. La Bounty, of California. He would 
succeed Warren J. Baker. Mr. La Bounty is 
president, California State Polytechnic Univer- 
sity at Pomona, a position he has held since 
1978. Previously he was executive vice presi- 
dent, California State Polytechnic University, 
1976-1977. Mr. La Bounty graduated from the 
University of Redlands (B.A., 1950; M.A., 1952) 
and the University of California at Los Angeles 
(Ed.D., 1961). He has five children and resides 
in Glendora, CA. Mr. La Bounty was born Sep- 
tember 22, 1927, in Chicago, IL. 


Federal National Mortgage Association 





Appointment of Three Members of the 
Board of Directors. July 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Directors of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
for terms ending on. the date of the annual 
meeting of the stockholders in 1987: 


Samuel W. Bartholomew, Jr., of Tennessee. This 
is a reappointment. Mr. Bartholomew is found- 
er and principal of Donelson, Stokes & Bar- 
tholomew, a law firm in Nashville. Previously 
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he was director of corporate development for 
the First American Bank Holding Co., 1973- 
1976. He graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy (B.S., 1966) and Vanderbilt law 
school (J.D., 1973). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Nashville. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew was born July 6, 1944, in Columbus, 
GA. 

Henry C. Cashen II, of the District of Columbia. 
This is a reappointment. Mr. Cashen is a part- 
ner with the law firm of Dickstein, Shapiro and 
Morin. Previously he was Deputy Assistant to 
the President, White House Liaison with Public 
Sector, the White House, 1971-1973. He grad- 
uated from Brown University (A.B., 1961) and 
the University of Michigan (J.D., 1963). He has 
three children and resides in Washington, DC. 
Mr. Cashen was born June 25, 1939, in Detroit, 
MI. 

George L. Clark, Jr., of New York. He would 
succeed Dianne E. Ingels. Mr. Clark is vice 
president, George L. Clark, Inc., Realtors, a 
firm he started in 1962. He graduated from St. 
John’s University (B.S., 1962). Mr. Clark is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Brooklyn. 
He was born January 4, 1941, in Brooklyn, NY. 


Sentencing Guidelines Act of 1986 





Statement on Signing H.R. 4801 Into Law. 
July 11, 1986 





I am today approving H.R. 4801, but I do 
so with serious reservations. First, I am con- 
cerned by the extremely wide latitude al- 
lowed the United States Sentencing Com- 
mission in setting guidelines for offenses 
carrying a maximum penalty of 2 years im- 
prisonment. The purpose of the Sentencing 
Reform Act, which I submitted to the Con- 
gress as part of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1983, was to establish a de- 
terminate sentencing system with narrow 
sentencing ranges for criminal offenses. The 
range of up to 6 months provided in this 
bill is far in excess of what we visualized in 
1983 and, if implemented by the Sentenc- 
ing Commission, would restore an undue 
measure of discretion to judges that could 
threaten to undermine the core purpose of 
the Sentencing Reform Act to establish fair- 
ness and certainty in sentencing by confin- 
ing judicial discretion within a relatively 
narrow range. 
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Second, the bill contains a technical flaw 
that may create an ambiguity with respect 
to the permissible range limits for life sen- 
tences. The word “maximum” in the next 
to last line should be “minimum.” This 
error should be corrected before the guide- 
lines take effect. 

Third, I am concerned about this bill be- 
cause it is only a small part of the much 
more comprehensive and much more im- 
portant Senate bill, S. 1236, which would 
make dozens of needed technical and 
minor changes in the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984, Public Law 98- 
473. 

I therefore approve this bill with the un- 
derstanding that the Sentencing Commis- 
sion does not expect to utilize the full 6- 
month range for offenses carrying a maxi- 
mum penalty of 2 years imprisonment and 
the expectation that the technical deficien- 
cies will be corrected. The broad Senate- 
passed bill, S. 1236, which passed the 
Senate unanimously, unfortunately remains 
pending before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I hope the Congress will not aban- 
don S. 1236, and I urge its prompt consider- 
ation by the House of Representatives. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 4801 is Public Law 
99-363, approved July 11. 


Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of William F. Nelson To Be 
Assistant General Counsel and Chief 
Counsel, Internal Revenue Service. 

July 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William F. Nelson to be an 
Assistant General Counsel in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (Chief Counsel for the 
Internal Revenue Service). He would suc- 
ceed Fred T. Goldberg, Jr. 

Mr. Nelson is a partner with the firm of 
King & Spaulding in Atlanta, GA, a position 
he has held since 1978; and previously he 
was an associate with that firm, 1972-1978. 

He graduated from Mississippi State Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1969) and the University of 


Virginia (J.D., 1972). He has three children 
and resides in Atlanta, GA. Mr. Nelson was 
born May 2, 1947, in Jackson, MS. 


Postal Rate Commission 





Nomination of Janet D. Steiger To Be a 
Commissioner, and Designation as 
Chairman. July 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Janet D. Steiger, of the 
District of Columbia, to be a Commissioner 
of the Postal Rate Commission for the term 
expiring October 14, 1992. This is a reap- 
pointment. Upon confirmation she will be 
redesignated Chairman. 

Since 1980 Mrs. Steiger has been serving 
in the capacity of Chairman of the Postal 
Rate Commission. Previously, she was re- 
search associate to the National Academy of 
Public Administration from 1978-1980, and 
vice president of the Work Place, Inc., from 
1975-1980. Mrs. Steiger has also served as a 
consultant on educational and public health 
matters in-Washington, DC. 

She graduated from Lawrence University 
(B.A., 1961) and pursued graduate study in 
education at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison. She has one child and resides in 
Washington, DC. Mrs. Steiger was born 
June 10, 1939, in Oshkosh, WI. 


Federal National Mortgage Association 





Appointment of Vance C. Miller as a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
July 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Vance C. Miller to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for a 
term ending on the date of the annual 
meeting of the stockholders in 1987. He 
would succeed Merrill Butler. 

Mr. Miller is chairman of the board of 
Henry S. Miller Co., a position he has held 
since 1980. He began with the company in 
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1959 as a salesman, and in 1970 he was 
named president. Mr. Miller has served as 
president of the Institute of Real Estate 
Management of the National Association of 
Realtors. He currently serves as a director 
of the National Association of Realtors and 
Texas Association of Realtors. 

Mr. Miller graduated from Southern 
Methodist University (B.BA., 1956). He is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Dallas, TX. Mr. Miller was born October 19, 
1933, in Seminole, OK. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 5 

The President returned to the White 
House after participating in activities com- 
memorating the centennial of the Statue of 
Liberty and Independence Day in New 
York City. 


July 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Judge Antonin Scalia, nominee for Asso- 

ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

In the morning, the President telephoned 
Prime Minster Yasuhiro Nakasone of Japan 
to extend his congratulations on the Liberal 
Democratic Party’s election victory. 


July 8 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—Secretary of the Treasury James A. 
Baker III and Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, to discuss the economy. 
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July 9 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Reagan has invited President Miguel 
de la Madrid Hurtado of Mexico to make an 
official working visit to the United States. 
President de la Madrid has accepted the 
invitation and will meet with President 
Reagan at the White House on August 13. 


July 10 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the morning, the President left the 
White House and traveled to Dothan, AL, 
to address the Dothan-Houston County 
Chamber of Commerce. 


July 11 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico as a 
result of severe storms and flooding, during 
the period of April 25 to May 14, which 
caused extensive property damage. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a reception for the Committee on Execu- 
tive Exchange in the Indian Treaty Room of 
the Old Executive Office Building. 

Later in the afternoon, the President left 
the White House for a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 8 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the General Advisory Committee of 
the United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency: 


James T. Hackett, of Virginia, 
George M. Seignious II, resigned. 


vice 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted July 8—Continued 


Richard Salisbury Williamson, of Illinois, 
vice Douglas A. Fraser. 


Lorain Miller, 

of Michigan, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion for a term expiring July 13, 1989 (reap- 
pointment). 


John M. Finch, 
of Virginia, to be a member of the Peace 
Corps National Advisory Council for a term 
of 2 years expiring November 29, 1987 
(new position). 


Submitted July 9 


Lynn Marvin Hansen, 

of Idaho, to be an Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, vice Thomas H. Etzold, re- 
signed. 


Submitted July 10 


Thomas C. Kelly, 
of Texas, to be Deputy Administrator of 
Drug Enforcement, vice John C. Lawn. 


Hortencia Benavidez, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Legal Services Corporation 
for a term expiring July 13, 1989 (reap- 
pointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 3 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the lighting of the Statue of 
Liberty 


Checklist—Continued 
Released July 3—Continued 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the lighting of the torch of the 
Statue of Liberty 


Released July 4 


Advance text: 


Address to the Nation, aboard the U.S.S. John 
F. Kennedy 


Released July 7 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the constitutionality of the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings act—by James C. Miller 
III, Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and Peter J. Wallison, Counsel 
to the President 


Released July 9 


Transcript: 

Interview of Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff, by the 
Wall Street Journal, the Washington Post, 
and the New York Times 


Released July 10 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the Dothan-Houston County 
Chamber of Commerce, Dothan, AL 


Released July 11 


Statement: 

Producer Price Index for June—by Larry 
M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 8 


H.R. 4841 / Public Law 99-357 

To amend the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act with respect to State allot- 
ments under the Act 


S. 1625 / Public Law 99-358 

To permit the use and leasing of certain 
public lands in Nevada by the University of 
Nevada 


S. 2180 / Public Law 99-359 

To authorize appropriations for activities 
under the Federal Fire Prevention and 
Control Act of 1974 


S. 2414 / Public Law 99-360 
To amend title 18, United States Code 


Approved July 9 


H.R. 237 / Public Law 99-361 

To amend the Fair Debt Collection Prac- 
tices Act to provide that any attorney who 
collects debts on behalf of a client shall be 
subject to the provisions of such Act 


H.R. 5036 / Public Law 99-362 

To make technical corrections to the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965 


Approved July 11 


H.R. 4801 / Public Law 99-363 
Sentencing Guidelines Act of 1986 
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